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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD ... most widely used in handwriting . 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed _as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 





MANUSCRIPT. Grades J and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF HE 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the flow- | LEARNS THE 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the RIGHT WAY 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 

Writing interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phrases. 

Book CURSIVE. Grades J through 8. A special transition book 

shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 

strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 

quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 


Second the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
Writing accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
Book workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. ’ 
A life-time personal communications asset is gained in a NEW: RITE-HOLD 
minimum. of curriculum time through Palmer Method! Ball Point Pen 





NOW with REFILLS! Special 

ball point inserts with doubly re- 
fined ink. Instant, smooth writing 
and drying. Controlled viscosity. No 
smearing, no leaking. Fine or medium 
point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 7” clean, 
glossy black, red, green, blue or yellow. Spe- 
cial tough plastic resists scuffs, cracks or chips 
for years of hard use! EXCLUSIVE finger-fitting 
double indentations promote holding correctly. 





HERBERT F. JOHNSON WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 


The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. SOY TERAESL TRICE Complete, Bies Raila, on. THR 


FREE — for EVALUATION. The Most 


Sample workbooks, other materials, i. 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- Widely Used 
cators active in handwriting. State 


grade levels. Handwriting 
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Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for 





AUTO INSURANCE from... 





im 


A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAVE UP TO 30%. 


SAVE the difference. 





CLASSIFIED RISK 
INSURANCE CORP. 


You deal Direct. 
broker or agent commission to pay... you 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 

Property Damage — $10,000. 

Medical Payments — $1,000 each 
person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 


I oiseiiasesv $29.80 
Appleton ............ 29.80 
RA art 26.50 
Eee 30.50 
Chippewa Falls ....... 29.80 
Darlington .......... 29.80 
i rare 30.50 
Fond du Lac......... 28.90 
Green Bay ...... 28.90 
Janesville ....... 30.50 
Kenosha ........ 31.40 
La Crosse ...... 28.90 
Ladysmith ...... 29.80 
No Madison ........ 28.90 
Marinette ....... 26.50 


CLASSIFIED RISK! 


Compare Rates... 


Compare rates — see how much you can save with 
Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 





Milwaukee .......... 33.20 
CNP vatavcksnts: 28.90 
PRS Ccakiruad sca 29.80 
Re aaa 29.80 
Prairie du Chien...... 29.80 
MP Ac aactheeseoe 29.20 
Rhinelander ......... 29.80 
Richland Center ...... 29.80 
Shawano ........ 29.80 
Stevens Point ..... 29.80 
WE aici 29.80 
Watertown ....... 29.80 
Wausau .......... 30.50 
West Bend ....... 30.50 


Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 


*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 
or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 
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PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 











from work? 


1. Is the car customarily driven to and 





YES NO 


2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 


one way? 





YES NO 


Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 








NAME 
HOME ADDRESS were 
STREET CITY ZONE 
COUNTY 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE 
PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES 
MONTH DAY YEAR SIGNATURE 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Summary 


Approved payment of bills. 
Accepted Treasurer's Report. 
Agreed to participate in the Re- 
gional Conference on Educational Fi- 
nance, April 7-9, 1961 at the Nicolet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, by those mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
who wish to go, with expenses paid. 
Selected schoo] board member to 
receive Outstanding School Board 


Member Award at the School Boards 
convention in Milwaukee, January 
19, 1961. 

Granted permission to allow 
SNEA and FTA units to sell the 
Handbook for Wisconsin Teachers as 
a local project by which 25¢ profit 
for the club is made by the sale of 
each book. 

Agreed to employ two staff mem- 
bers for at least another year even 
tho they have attained age 65. 

Adjusted salaries of staff person- 
nel for 1961. 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


BECAUSE WISCONSIN TEACHERS PREFER 


SECURITY to INSECURITY 


More than 12,500 WEA Members Have Availed 
Themselves of the Very Liberal WEA - Endorsed 


Group (Accident & Sickness) Insurance Program 


IT IS MOST GRATIFYING TO RECEIVE 
COMMENTS OF SATISFACTION REGARDING 
THE PROMPT, COURTEOUS, AND 
EFFICIENT MANNER IN WHICH CLAIM 
SETTLEMENTS ARE HANDLED 


For Information Write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
GROUP OFFICE: 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” 


Were ss Pp 




















LOCAL OFFICE 











WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


404 Insurance Bldg. 











Voted to honor ballots with eithe: 
one or two names in electing NEA 
delegates from the six Executive 
Committee Districts. 

Agreed that, as a body, the Execu 
tive Committee does not endorse any 
candidate for the offlce of Stat 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
or any candidate for public office. 

Voted to refer a resolution for a 
Department of Forestry as a major in 
one of the institutions of higher 
learning to the Council on Educa- 
tion for consideration. 

Voted to have “Occupational Lia- 
bility Insurance” become effective 
December 1, 1960. 


H. C, WeINxIck 
Executive Secretary 


Ferment in Textbook 
Industry in Process 


Textbooks sales for 1959 totaled 
$326,000,000. For 1960, the figure 
will be higher and Wall Street 
knows it. Wall Street also believes 
that textbook publishing today is 
a depression and recession-proof in- 
dustry. That accounts for the fact 
that textbook publishing has been 
making big news in the financial 
pages of the press. Mergers and the 
public sale of stock previously held 
by private families have been the 
two industry trends. 

Crowell—Collier acquires a con- 
trolling interest in the Macmillan 
Company. Random House acquired 
the L. W. Singer Company. Har- 
court, Brace put its stock on the 
open market and also acquired 
World Book in a stock-exchange 
arrangement. The Meredith Publish- 
ing Co., publisher of Better Homes 
and Gardens, announced it would 
acquire Appleton —- Century — Crofts. 
The action that started the finan- 
cial ferment was the merger of 
Henry Holt & Co., John C. Winston, 
and Rinehart & Co., into the $35,- 
000,000 giant of Holt, Winston, and 
Rinehart. 

Meanwhile, Scott, Foresman and 
Ginn, two concerns hitherto con- 
trolled by private families, an- 
nounced that their stock is now in 
the public market. 


January 1961 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jn. 18-20—School Board and Wis. Ad- 
min. Conference, Milwaukee Auditorium 

n, 27-28—Wisconsin TEPS Conference, 
Oshkosh 

‘b. 11-15—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Detroit 

eb. 17—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

iar. 3—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 11-14—American Association of 
School Administrators (Regional), St. 
Louis 

Mar. 12-16—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Chicago 

Mar. 18-22—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Atlantic City 

Apr. 6-10—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, North Central Division, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Apr. 14—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion, Fond du Lac 

Apr. 14—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

Apr. 30-—May 2—Wisconsin Association of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Eau Claire 


onl ay 


~ 


May 5-6—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, La Crosse 





WEA Officers for 1961 


President 
FEABRY W. JONES: 03 0 oe tiieic’s Wausau 
President-Elect 
Hptym LVEbes 225 < Fe coe eos West Allis 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEpPPEN ........... Clinton 
Second Vice President 
DOROTHY TOES: oie 6 os ouvinre nes, Madison 
Third Vice President 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 
Executive Secretary 
AG WU RRIDIONS och cocoa sre haus ace Madison 
Treasurer 
Pett MOREE ns once ci, 5. Racine 


WEA Executive Committee 


Beaty (NV RONES? 6 3s. 6's82 0 cece ss Wausau 
Pierre UBDEE 4 6. cs ois cee ess West Allis 
Howarp C. KoEPPEN ........... Clinton 
VOMONEESY HRBERE: 25 6:4 3 eiscesae wa veg Madison 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 
Donap C. Hoert, Past Pres .. . Jefferson 


District | 
Roy E. Tissetts (1963) ...... Frederic 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ...Oshkosh 


District 111 


EX © Pueep: ClO62). oss ea se. La Crosse 
District IV 

RONALD C, JENSEN (1962) ...... Kenosha 
District V 

Donatp E. Upson (1961) ....Janesville 
District VI 

Eunice FiscuHpacu (1963) ...Milwaukee 
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There Will Be 
Many New Years 
During 1961 


HARRY W. JONES 
WEA President 


Another New Year has dawned on our horizon. We 
make much of calendar changing time, as perhaps we 
should, But actually we have many new years during 
the course of one calendar year. We have the new 
school year, the new WEA year, the new NEA year, 
and each of us has many personal new years. We can 
truthfully say that every day begins a new year for 

each of us, We can live only one day at a time, but 
that day can be so full of living. There is work that 
contributes to the happiness, well-being and growth of 
others, and so brings all of these to ourselves. There 
is leisure that affords relaxation and pleasure accord- 
ing to needs and taste. Always there is choosing—be- 
tween the true and the false, that which is beautiful 
and that which is less than beautiful; between the 
positive and the negative, that which builds up and 
that which tears down; between being aware of people 
and events around us, or being insensitive to matters 
that do not immediately concern us. Each day we 
choose whether to concentrate on the things we admire, 
or give our attention to the things we despise; whether 
to recognize and commend the good of others, or to 
dwell on our own hurts and slights. As we choose, so 
will our day and our year be. 

This will be an important legislative year for our 
profession with both our state and national legisla- 
tures meeting. Certainly there should be plenty of 
attention given legislation concerning education in 
Congress in view of the position our new President took 
on educational legislation during the recent presiden- 
tial campaign and the fact that both the executive and 
legislative branches of our government are in the 
hands of the same political party. On the state scene 
there are several things that very likely will come up 
and require your attention. Among these are: 

1. Constitutional amendment relating to the cre- 
ation of a state board of education. 

2. Four years of training for teachers by 1965 in 
order to qualify for the initial teacher’s license. 

3. Some changes in our retirement laws. 

4. Study and possible revision of the continuing 
contract law. 

This places a great deal of the responsibility for suc- 
cessful conclusion of educational legislation on the 
shoulders of our locals and their members. It is impor- 
tant that our legislators, both state and national be 


4 








Two President: 


H. Ralph Allen, WESPA, and Harry W. Jones, WEA 


contacted and know our feelings regarding legislation. 

In order to do this efficiently, each local should have 

a legislative committee. If you do not have one and 

desire help in forming one, contact the WEA office. 

This committee can do these things for you: 

1. Issue bulletins to members of the local using 
information gained from the WEA weekly 
legislative bulletin, the WEA and NEA Jour- 
nals, interviews with legislators from your 
district, etc. 

. Interview legislators on both state and national 
level in order to express the local’s feeling on 
legislation. It is helpful to talk to your legisla- 
tor in terms of how the proposed legislation 
will affect the constituents of his district. 

3. If possible be prepared to send one or more 
members to Madison to attend hearings on 
educational legislation. Your legislative bulletin 
will indicate when the hearings are and which 
ones will need help. 

4. Inform your membership where to write letters 
concerning educational legislation. 

Something to be considered now that seems out of 
place during January’s frigid days are the delegates to 
the Representative Assembly at the NEA convention 
in Atlantic City June 25-30. By January 16 all nomi- 
nations for delegates in each district must be made. 
The next order of business will be electing two dele- 
gates from each district to represent the WEA. The 
ballot for this purpose will be in your February Jour- 
nal. This year you will have the option of voting for 
one or two choices for delegates, The two receiving 
the most votes in your district will be the official WEA 
district delegates. In addition locals may send addi- 
tional delegates under the following conditions: 

-* Be affiliated with the NEA. 

2. Are entitled to one delegate and one alternate 
for each 100 members, or major fraction there- 
of, who are active members of NEA. 

3. Send the names of NEA members selected as 
delegates in as soon as possible to NEA head- 
quarters. 

Your 1961 committees are organizing and function- 
ing in your behalf. If you have any suggestions for 
any of the committees to consider, please send them to 
the Madison office soon. 


Lo 


January 1961 
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Four story, $3,760,000 technical building of Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 


Wisconsin Vocational and Adult Schools Complete 





HIS year marks the golden anni- 
versary of vocational and adult 
education in Wisconsin. Founded in 
1911, the system resulted from the 
action of a 1909 legislative interim 
committee which recommended the 
establishment of the program in 
order to fill gaps in the educational 
system. The program from the be- 
ginning has been characterized by 
the principle of flexibility in offer- 
ings so that individual and commu- 
nity needs may be adequately 
served as they expand and change. 
At the inception of the program in 
1911, major emphasis was placed on 
part-time instruction for school-age 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


50 YEARS of COMMUNITY SERVICE 


WILLIAM L. RISTOW 
Publications Supervisor 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


youth unable to continue in the full- 
time schools and on the estab- 
lishment of evening schools for 
adults, Training for farm youth was 
also a basic provision of the original 
legislation. 

Six years after the program began 
in Wisconsin, Congress enacted the 
Smith-Hughes law which appropri- 
ated federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation. This legislation recognized 
the responsibility of the Federal 
Government in the establishment 
and promotion of educational pro- 
grams which enable individuals to 
develop and to improve their skills. 
The basic act authorized the use of 


the funds for the training of both 
youth and adults. It also provides 
that the federal funds allotted to the 
states for vocational education be ad- 
ministered by a state board consist- 
ing of not less than three members 
which has the necessary power to 
cooperate in the administration of 
the act. 

In 1921, the Wisconsin legislature, 
accepting the 1920 Federal Act 
signed by President Wilson, brought 
the important program of vocational 
rehabilitation of the handicapped 
into being. This act provided for the 
administration of this program in the 
state by the same board that admin- 
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Well-maintained equipment in a vocational and adult school machine shop. 


isters the system of vocational edu- 
cation. 

This complex and many faceted 
program is administered in our state 
by the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. Composed of 
representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, farmers, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Chairman 
of the Industrial Commission, the 
Board administers the program 
thru Director C. L. Greiber and 
a staff. This staff, whose function is 
both advisory and supervisory, 
evaluates the programs of the 40 
full-time vocational and adult 
schools and the 22 evening schools, 
the program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, and the programs of 
vocational home economics and vo- 
cational agriculture offered in many 
Wisconsin high schools. 

The pattern of administration of 
the state administrative function is 
repeated at the local school level. 
Each vocational and adult school is 
administered by a local board ap- 
pointed by the board of education, 
composed of two employers, two em- 
ployees, and the city superintendent 
of schools. 


Trade and Industry 

Emphasis on recent industrial de- 
velopment in Wisconsin, as well as 
the expanding technology of the 
present period, has produced major 
advancement in trade and industrial 
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vocational programs, The introduc- 
tion of many new subjects to the 
curriculum has produced giant 
strides forward in technological in- 
struction. Closely correlated with vo- 
cational and adult teacher training 
offered at Stout State College, work- 
shops and advisory committee 
recommendations have resulted in 
many additions to the curriculum. 

The last ten years have seen the 
development of the technical post- 
high school programs—programs 
which are subject to the close scru- 
tiny of evaluating committees com- 
posed of employer, employee, and 
educational representatives. These 
committees examine programs in de- 
tail; based on their recommenda- 
tions, a school’s course of instruction 
may be certified by the State Board 
as meeting the standards of techni- 
cal institutes. Typical of these offer- 
ings are programs in industrial elec- 
tronics, mechanical design technolo- 
gy, automotive technology, residen- 
tial design, and others. 

The apprenticeship program, 
which was established in 1911 simul- 
taneously with the total vocational 
and adult education program, con- 
tinues to function as a cooperative 
effort between the Industrial Com- 
mission and the State Board of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education. The 
Board of Health is advisory in 
matters concerning health. For the 
apprenticeship program adminis- 


tered by the Industrial Commission 
the vocational and adult school: 
offer related training to a wide vari 
ety of indentured apprentices, in 
cluding carpenters, painters anc 
decorators, plumbers, barbers 
steamfitters, welders, and machin 
ists. The post-war years saw a sud 
den upsurge in enrollments of in 
dentured apprentices; however, ii 


more recent years the number o 


persons indentured has steadily de- 
clined—a decline which is character 
istic of the national picture.This is « 
concern to members of the various 
trades and industries because it indi 
cates a constantly growing shortage 
of skilled craftsmen available to em- 
ployers in a broad group—occupa- 
tions basic to our present socio-eco- 
nomic way of life. 

Vocational and adult schools offer 
broad community service to business 
and industry by providing refresher 
and upgrading training and work- 
shops for employed workers in vari- 
ous occupations, Sometimes con- 
ducted during company working 
hours, sometimes on employee time, 
such workshops in specific skills as 
well as related training in Human 
Relations, Communications, and 
Supervisory Training have been ac- 
claimed widely by Wisconsin em- 
ployers. 

The practical nurse training pro- 
gram, which functions at seven train- 
ing centers in the state, is adminis- 
tered and supervised by the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation and accredited by the State 
Department of Nurses. 





An apprentice arc welder has a_ futuristic 
appearance as he learns his trade. 


January 1961 
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A student checks engine performance in 
school’s Diesel Technology course. 


The circuit teacher is closely allied 
to apprenticeship and related train- 
ing in Wisconsin. Because of dis- 
tances separating the various schools 
offering specific training in certain 
fields, the Wisconsin schools of vo- 
cational and adult education employ 
a group of itinerant teachers, each 
a specialist, to give instruction in 
various cities on a rotating basis. 
This has been a workable solution to 
making highly-skilled instruction 
available in a number of places each 
week during the school year. 

Another and more recent special- 
ized training program is the fire 
service training program established 


Practical nursing graduate entertains her young patient. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


by the legislature in 1957. This serv- 
ice provides local training to volun- 
teer and paid firemen thru the 
facilities of the vocational and adult 
schools. Almost 5,000 firemen were 
trained in this program in 1959. 

Acclaiming the work of vocational 
and adult schools, the Coordinating 
Committee for Higher Education in 
Wisconsin cited in a March, 1959 re- 
port that “the programs of technical 
education offered by the schools of 
vocational and adult education are 
stronger in their respective fields 
than those found in most community 
colleges in Wisconsin’s neighboring 
states. The vocational and adult 
schools have concentrated upon high 
standards of occupational training 
and enjoy the flexibility needed to 
adjust to rapid changes in the occu- 
pational world and to the needs of 
their communities.” 


Business Education 

Business education programs exist 
at both post-high school and voca- 
tional and adult education levels. In 
the two-year technical business in- 
stitutes now offered in seven of the 
full-time schools, programs in Busi- 
ness Administration-Accounting, 
Secretarial Science, and Office 
Machine Operation are available. 
Graduates of these courses are in de- 
mand and are quickly placed on 
completion of the course. 

In the adult evening schools, basic 
instruction is as popular as refresher 
training in business education. En- 














rollees in accounting courses are 
largely men; women tend to enroll 
in the skilled courses including Sec- 
retarial Science and Office Machine 
Operation, Today, office machine in- 
struction includes machine account- 
ing and key punch machines as a 
result of the increasing use of 
machine accounting methods. Again, 
this is an example of the flexibility 
of the instruction—varying and 
changing as community activity dic- 
tates. 


Distributive Education 

The technique of merchandising 
tangibles and intangibles and the 
dispensing of services is a highly 
specialized field of instruction known 
as distributive education. Added to 
the school offerings in 1931, the in- 
struction began in one school which 
offered classes in salesmanship and 
distribution. The success of this in- 
itial program led to the establish- 
ment of similar courses in various 
other vocational and adult schools. 
As the program developed, specialty 
subjects such as advertising, mer- 
chandise display, showcard writing, 
and other courses were added to the 
curriculum. 

A need existed for waitress and 
hostess training; the instruction was 
therefore designed thru the co- 
operation of prominent restaurateurs. 
Later courses include Meat Mer- 
chandising, Insurance, and others. 

Distributive education takes ad- 
vantage of a part-time cooperative 
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Key punch operation in a business education class. 

















A manual dexterity test helps this young man determine his potential. 


program thru which a student at- 
tends classes half time and directly 
relates his classroom instruction to 
on-the-job activity the other half. 

One of the newest, rapidly grow- 
ing areas of vocational and adult 
education, distributive education has 
found its place in the pattern of in- 
struction as an important phase of 
American economy. 


Home Economics 


Almost from the beginning of the 
program, emphasis was placed on 
the necessity for providing instruc- 
tion in home economics to youth and 
adults, Federally aided under the 
George-Barden Act, 147 Wisconsin 
high schools offer home economics 
instruction; in addition, home econo- 
mics courses are especially popular 
in the vocational and adult schools. 

At the high school level, chapters 
of Future Homemakers of America 
participate in home, school, and 
community experiences as part of 
their group activity. An average of 
800 high school girls meet each year 
in an annual convention at Green 
Lake to share experiences with other 
FHA members from all over the 
state. 

The vocational and adult schools 
provide classroom instruction and 
community and home activities in 
the application of the classroom con- 
tent. Home economics coordinators 
are alert to community problems and 
plan instruction accordingly. The 
broader organizational matters of 
family living such as management, 
health and safety, child develop- 
ment, family relationships, housing, 
clothing, food and nutrition are con- 
sidered basic. Standard instruction 
in foods and clothing continues to 
have the same popular demand it 
had in the past. 


Vocational Guidance 

Guidance is an important part of 
the vocational and adult education 
programs. An element of the basic 
philosophy under which the schools 
are operated is that the training is 
basically for the individual, contrast- 
ed to the group. In this respect, in 
order to equip individuals for their 
highest potential, the schools offer 
guidance and counseling. Occupa- 
tional testing which employs accept- 
ed psychological, performance, and 
interest tests, is available to post- 
high school youth; the guidance pro- 
grams are also available to adults, 
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pecifically in the vocational area. 
he services of the guidance depart- 
nents of certain schools are also 
nade available to employers who 
vish to screen applicants in a search 
‘or the most qualified persons for 
ompany jobs, In these instances, the 
schools report to the employers the 
esults of the test scores. The guid- 
mce and counseling services have 
developed apprentice testing norms 
for 15 occupations and a counselor's 
handbook to be used in apprentice 
testing. 

The total result of guidance pro- 
grams enables young people to find 
themselves by choosing occupations 
for which they are psychologically 
and occupationally suited. The pro- 
gram also permits adults to deter- 
mine their greatest potentials when 
such potentials have not been known 
to the individual. 

The guidance services of the 
schools work extensively with com- 
munity organizations including the 
Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice in professional evaluation place- 
ment of vocational and adult school 
students. 


General Adult Education 

Altho major emphasis in Wis- 
consin vocational and adult schools 
was originally placed on business 
and industry, the school administra- 
tions have recognized the impor- 
tance of providing educational serv- 
ices designed to improve individual 
social adjustment and enrich living 
as well as developing well-rounded 
home and civic activities. 

General adult education varies 
from community to community and 
is largely based on the interests and 
desires of the residents in each 
school area, Courses are planned by 
local school officials and the instruc- 
tion is offered at the option of local 
residents who themselves pay for 
the specialty instruction in many of 
these courses. A wide variety of 
adult education offerings include in- 
struction in human relations, prob- 
lems of retirement, foreign lan- 
guages, art, public speaking, driver 
education, civic education and 
Americanization. 

Because this type of class varies 
widely from community to commu- 
nity, subjects may range from Under- 
standing Adolescents to Industrial 
Psychology. Recently a trend has 
been toward emphasizing problems 
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of advanced years—based on the fact 
that our population age median is 
constantly rising. In the 1959-60 
school year 43,889 persons were en- 
rolled in courses in general adult 
education. 


Agricultural Education 

The federally-aided program of 
vocational agriculture is established 
in 278 Wisconsin high schools which 
serve the rural people. The program 
is designed to serve those either in- 
terested in becoming farmers or pre- 
paring for allied occupations in ag- 
riculture. The three major groups 
are high school students in all-day 
classes, young farmers out of school, 
and adult farmers. Vocational agri- 
culture in the high school program is 


they may retain active status for 
three years following high school 
graduation. FFA members study 
civic participation in addition to 
their vocational agriculture instruc- 
tion. Members learn public meeting 
participation, how to speak in pub- 
lic, how to buy and sell coopera- 
tively, and other aspects of civic re- 
sponsibility. Vocational] agriculture 
school laboratories are equipped for 
dairy herd milk testing, germination 
testing, soil testing, and demonstra- 
tion work with livestock. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

The program of vocational re- 
habilitation of the physically handi- 
capped became a function of the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 





WMVS-TV, educational television channel, features ‘Careers’ program in school studio. 


elected by the student planning to 
study agriculture on a vocational 
basis; young farmer classes are for 
those young men beginning to farm; 
adult farmer classes are designed to 
provide latest technical knowledge 
in farming practices. 

In Wisconsin, with its basic em- 
phasis on agriculture, the importance 
of programs of vocational agriculture 
is obvious. The instruction is appro- 
priately divided among crop im- 
provement, dairy herd improvement, 
and care and maintenance of farm 
machinery. 

The National Education Acts pro- 
vide that departments of vocational 
agriculture may establish chapters of 
the Future Farmers of America. The 
boys’ membership is voluntary and 


Education in 1921. In 1943, vocation- 
al rehabilitation services were ex- 
tended to include the mentally ill 
and mentally retarded. Vocational 
rehabilitation offices are located in 
Madison, Eau Claire, Green Bay, 
Milwaukee, LaCrosse, Racine, 
Superior, and Wausau. Case workers 
who are assigned to counsel the 
handicapped are involved in a con- 
stant program of evaluating appli- 
cants for vocational rehabilitation. 
Services include counseling and 
guidance; training—school, on-the- 
job, apprenticeship; medical, surgi- 
cal and hospital treatment; prosthet- 
ic devices ; living costs, supplies, and 
equipment. 

The rehabilitation program is per- 
haps the most highly individualized 
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This Polish immigrant 
is one of thousands 
taking Americanism 
courses. 
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James S$. Huffman, an ag. student, was first place national winner of Dairy Farming Award. 





Attorney Edward S. A. Ramsey was helped to achieve his goal thru rehabilitation services. 
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of all the vocational and adult edu- 
cation programs because instruction, 
counseling, and placement must be 
highly correlated with the indivi- 
dual’s ability to perform on the job. 
The ultimate goal of the training is 
to provide the individual with an 
employable skill which will permit 
him to function as an income-pro- 
ducing member of society regardless 
of the nature of his disability. 

Rehabilitation workers follow in- 
individual progress carefully thru the 
training programs offered which may 
be given in vocational and adult 
schools or other recognized training 
institutions. Close cooperation also 
takes place with the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service. 


The rehabilitation program also 
operates an office of Old Age and 
Survivor's Insurance Disability De- 
termination. Here rehabilitation 
workers evaluate individual disabil- 
ity claims under federal OASI laws. 

The most recent developments in 
services offered are the broadening 
of the program to include the men- 
tally ill and mentally retarded. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision has 29,153 closed rehabilitated 
cases in its files; 1,481 of these were 
processed in the last year. 

That vocational and adult schools 
in Wisconsin are meeting the need 
for extremely varied and specialized 
professional instruction for post-high 
school students and adults is evi- 
denced by the fact that enrollment 
figures increased over 10,000 during 
the 1958-59 school year compared to 
the year preceding. A total of 142,- 
986 persons were enrolled in all the 
programs. It is quickly apparent that 
only highly flexible education, ad- 
ministered by specialists, can pro- 
duce these impressive results. The 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, highly cognizant of its 
responsibilities in providing educa- 
tion for all the people, conducts a 
constant evaluative process by which 
offerings in the schools are kept cur- 
rent in terms of both community 
need and changing technology. With 
the accelerated impetus given those 
courses which come under provis- 
ions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, major advances are antici- 
pated in the coming years for this 
phase of education in Wisconsin—a 
type of education unique to our state 
with its concern for individual po- 
tential. 
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\t this time of year 


he question is often asked 


‘Why Do Freshmen Fail in College?’ 


The study of the attrition rate in the UW College 
of Engineering reveals inadequate preparation and 
improper or lack of guidance in our high schools. 


NCREASING concern has_ been 

expressed recently regarding the 
attrition rate of freshmen in the 
College of Engineering. During the 
first year, attrition is the result of 
withdrawals, transfers to different 
colleges, or drop actions taken be- 
cause of academic failure. To find 
out why some students do not con- 
tinue in engineering, questionnaires 
were given to freshmen at the end 
of their first semester, or at the time 
of their withdrawal or transfer from 
the College. In addition to such fac- 
tors as criticism of the College cur- 
riculum and teaching, the students 
registered three major criticisms of 
their high school training and back- 
ground: 1) inadequate preparation in 
mathematics, chemistry, and English; 
2) inadequate vocational informa- 
tion and guidance, and 3) inade- 
quate training in study techniques. 


High School Preparation 

On the questionnaire, freshmen 
were asked to make an overall rating 
of their high school as excellent, 
good, fair, or poor. The ratings made 
by the total freshmen group were 
contrasted with those made by stu- 
dents dropped for academic failure 
after one semester. Whereas only 
7.1% of the total group rated their 
high schools as poor, 25% of the stu- 
dents dropped for academic failure 
after one semester rated theirs as 
poor, (This rating had been made 
before the students knew they would 
be dropped.) The dropped group re- 
ported that they should have had 
more mathematics, chemistry, and 
English in high school. Students who 
withdrew or were dropped averaged 
fewer high school credits in English, 
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chemistry, mathematics, and physics 
than the total group. One fourth of 
the students in the dropped group 
were enrolled, on the basis of en- 
trance examinations, in non-degree- 
credit mathematics courses, while 
another third had been advised by 
the mathematics department to go 
back to a non-credit course. Most of 
the students had had the requisite 
amount of mathematics in high 
school to be eligible for the credit 
course. Again, more than one-fourth 
of the students in the dropped group 
were required by the English De- 
partment to carry a_pre-college 
level English course, where they 
were taught the fundamentals of 
writing. While students in the 
dropped group were of somewhat 
lower average ability than students 
in the total group, the above sug- 
gests the complication of inadequate 
preparation as well. 

Students who wish to transfer 
from the College of Engineering find 
that they must achieve a “C” average 
before another college will admit 
them. Almost one-half of the stu- 
dents desiring to transfer at the end 
of their first semester but unable to 
do so because they had not made the 
requisite “C” average had come to 
the University with scholarships. 
When presumably good students 
perform so poorly, some defect in 
background might be postulated. 


Vocational Information 

First semester engineering  stu- 
dents would have liked more and 
better information about engineering 
and the engineering curriculum be- 
fore entering the College of Engi- 
neering. Before they came to the 


L. B. GREENFIELD 


Assistant Professor, Engineering 
Education, College of Engineering, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
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College, 51% of the engineering fresh- 
men knew the courses they would 
take in their first semester. When 
they entered the College of Engi- 
neering, only 53% knew the kind of 
work they would be doing as engi- 
neers, Nineteen percent of the stu- 
dents who withdrew, and 10% of the 
students who transferred during or 
after their first semester reported 
that the subject they liked least in 
high school was mathematics. An- 
other 10% of the transfers reported 
that physics and chemistry were the 
subjects liked least in high school. 
How was it possible for these stu- 
dents to consider undertaking the 
study of engineering? 

When asked what the high schools 
might have done so that they would 
not be changing their vocational ob- 
jective during the first semester, stu- 
dents who withdrew or transferred 
stated that the high schools could 
have offered a much better vocation- 
al guidance and information pro- 
gram which would have given the 
students more knowledge about 
themselves as well as about the vo- 
cational alternatives open to them. 
While more than half the engineer- 
ing freshmen rated the vocational 
guidance they had received in high 
school as good or excellent, almost 
20% rated their vocational guidance 
program as either poor or non-exist- 
ent. 


Study Techniques 

Engineering freshmen were asked 
to specify what they meant when 
they stated that they would have 
liked more or better high school 
preparation in study techniques. 
They wanted the high schools to 
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offer more advanced and _ harder 
courses, including “stiffer teaching,” 
to have courses that covered more, 
and in greater detail, to offer more 
basic training in subjects, and to as- 
sign more work, They felt that high 
school students should be required 
to work harder, experience more 
competition, spend more time on 
subjects and less on activities. Grad- 
ing standards should be raised. Stu- 
dents also said that the high schools 
should help students develop good 
study habits, should require students 
to study more, and should provide 
a better background for college,in- 
cluding more adequate training in 
theme writing. 

It is difficult, and perhaps fool- 
hardy, for anyone outside a secon- 
dary educational institution to make 
any suggestions that will be appli- 
cable to a particular school at a par- 
ticular time, especially since so many 
schools are doing outstanding jobs 
of preparing their graduates for col- 
lege success. However, a few notes 
may be in order, Many of the sug- 
gestions are familiar to educators, 
yet they are not practiced with con- 
sistency, according to student re- 
ports. Students might be made aware 
as early as ninth grade that college 
preparation in high school involves 
taking as much mathematics, Eng- 
lish, social studies, language, the so- 
called “solid” subjects as is available. 
Students must learn effective skills 
of communication in high school, so 
that the assignment of a theme the 
first week in college will not send 
them into a whirl of confusion. 
Where the local school does not offer 
as much training in a subject as the 
college requires, students might be 
made aware that they can turn to 
the University Extension or corres- 
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Students who dislike mathematics and physics should never enroll in engineering. 





pondence courses. Publicity might 
be given to the courses available in 
some areas on television. The latest 
college catalogues from a variety of 
schools could be made available in 
the school library. Surely no student 
should apply for admission to a col- 
lege without having familiarized 
himself with the bulletin of that col- 
lege, and of other colleges as well. 
Vocational guidance could begin 
earlier, perhaps no later than the 
ninth grade. Career days might be 
designed for freshmen, as well as 
juniors and seniors. If a youngster 
expresses a preference for some oc- 
cupation, he should be acquainted 
with sources where career informa- 
tion is available. High schools might 
help students by providing them 
with the opportunity to talk to per- 
sons in varied occupational fields, by 
making guidance pamphlets and vo- 
cational literature easily available, 
and by checking with students as to 
the realities of their vocational ob- 
jectives. (For example, students who 
dislike mathematics are out of place 
in engineering.) Testing programs 
are also available. The youngster 
must take the responsibility for ca- 
reer decisions, but he needs to know 
where to begin. The school librarian, 
professional societies, trade unions, 
parent-teacher organizations, and 
community service organizations 
may be called on for help. College 
admission offices offer much infor- 
mation, students may write freely to 
their state university, state college 
and_ extension centers, and/or to 
their local vocational schools. 
Adequate study techniques are de- 
veloped by students without formal 
instruction, but frequently, unchal- 
lenged high ability students go thru 
high school without any notion of 


how to study something the least bi: 
difficult. Something like this migh 
account for the high proportion o! 
scholarship students who under. 
achieve in their first semesters. For. 
tunately, many of these high ability 
students do catch on and catch uj 
on the methods of effective study 
but the cost in terms of failure anc 
anxiety is high. If such students 
while still in high school, could be 
required to accept the responsibility 
for their own work, to produce more 
work, and to work under conditions 
of self-direction, if more were ex- 
pected of them in high school, the 
first semesters of college might be 
more successfully hurdled. 

Students might also be made 
aware of facts such as, at Wiscon- 
sin, for example, half of the enter- 
ing freshmen were in the top quarter 
of their high school classes, while 
more than 60% of the engineering 
freshmen were in the top 20% of their 
class. The high school student should 
be made aware that the competition 
in college will be noticeably tough- 
er, the pace of instruction faster, the 
instructors more exacting and de- 
manding, study less closely super- 
vised. They should be told that there 
are more distractions from both in- 
ternal and external sources, and that 
they will be increasingly responsible 
for their own actions in college. Dur- 
ing their senior year in high school, 
college going students might be 
given a more serious introduction to 
college-like activities, such as learn- 
ing to budget their time, attempting 
self-criticism of reports, undertaking 
and completing a minor research 
project, and being required to com- 
plete and submit reports within a 
specified time. 

Perhaps a more vigorous effort on 
the part of the high school staff, 
aided by resource personnel, to 
achieve some of these goals would 
reduce the number of able students 
who leave or are asked to leave 
college during their first year, never 
to return. The vast waste of potential 
might be somewhat alleviated by a 
concerted effort to train high school 
students in effective techniques of 
study, provide them with more com- 
plete and realistic vocational infor- 
mation, and offer a basic training 
program that will help close the gap 
between high school preparation and 
college expectation. 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








E HAVE all been aware of 

the fact that we have had de- 
fense forces stationed in various lo- 
cations overseas. Perhaps you, like 
myself, have not been fully aware of 
the magnitude of the educational 
program which is necessary to serve 
the dependents of overseas military 
personnel. It was surprising to me to 
learn that some 130,000 American 
children are enrolled in these over- 
seas dependents’ schools. Nearly half 
of these pupils are enrolled in Army 
schools in Europe and Africa under 
the general direction of John P. 
Steele who is director of the U. S. 
Army Dependents’ Education group 
with headquarters at Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. Because more of the children 
of American service personnel over- 
seas are in the younger age groups 
the number enrolled in dependents 
schools in grades K-6 is about two- 
thirds of the total enrollment with 
the remaining one-third in grades 7- 
12. Growth in these American 
schools has been at the rate of about 
7,000 students per year. 

It was my good fortune to be in- 
vited to serve as a member of a two- 
man team to visit American Depen- 
dents’ High Schools in Europe and 
Africa. The visits were made for the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, but 
with the United States Department 
of Defense paying for the expenses 
involved. We visited U. S. Army sup- 
ported schools in Bad Kreuznach, 
Baumholder, Heidelberg, Kaiserslau- 
tern, Karlsruhe, and Mannheim in 
Germany; in Orleans, Paris, Poitiers, 
and Verdun in France; and in As- 

yerdun 
mara, Ethiopia. 

Since we were traveling under 
military auspices, we were flown on 
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A Look at Our 






Overseas Schools 


The U.S. Government is providing educational 
facilities for American children wherever their 
parents are stationed on military duty. 


R. L. LIEBENBERG 


Secondary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


a MATS (Military Air Transport 
Service) plane. The seats in MATS 
planes are arranged to face back- 
wards and so we literally backed our 
way across the Atlantic and into 
Europe. 

As we deplaned at Frankfurt, we 
were met by Dr. John Steele and 
members of his staff and taken by 
Army sedan to Karlsruhe, Germany. 
There we were quartered in the 
BOQ (Bachelor Officer Quarters ) 
within Paul Revere Village. 


Support of Schools 

The day following our arrival was 
used to become acquainted with 
some of the personnel in the military 
headquarters in Heidelberg and to 
also become acquainted with the 
DEG (Dependents’ Education 
Group) headquarters offices in 
Karlsruhe, Germany. It was during 
these briefing sessions that I began 
to comprehend the logistic support 
program for the American Depend- 
ents’ High Schools which was pro- 
vided by the military establishment. 
The buildings and their mainten- 



















ance, cleaning and custodial services 
are provided under the direction of 
military personnel. All supplies for 
the school, including furniture, in- 
structional materials, text and library 
books, science equipment, and other 
supplies are secured thru Army pro- 
curement channels. We were pleased 
to learn, however, that professional 
educational personnel are involved 
in the selection of the kinds of in- 
structional materials and supplies 
that are made available to schools. 
Similarly, the school lunch services, 
the health services, the transporta- 
tion services, and the dormitory serv- 
ices (where these are needed and 
maintained ), are provided thru the 
military personnel, A Schools’ Officer 
is assigned to each school tho one 
officer may serve several schools 
within the area of his responsibility. 
He is in turn supported by one or 
more enlisted personnel and _ fre- 
quently includes one or more 
“LWR’s” upon his staff. These 
“LWR’s” (Local Wage Rate people ) 
are employed on wage rate scales 
which are somewhat comparable to 
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The Karlsruhe American High School, Karlsruhe, Germany, is a typical overseas school. 








those which other natives personnel 
would secure in native employment. 
These wages are established by 
agreement between the United 
States government and the German 
government to avoid our employ- 
ment practices undermining the Ger- 
man economy. 

This plan of having the American 
Dependents’ Schools receive logistic 
support from the Army has the ad- 
vantage of making supplies readily 
available. It does require that admin- 
istrative and teaching personnel be- 
come acquainted with the military 
routines in requisitioning materials 
which are needed for the instruction- 
al program. 


Function of North Central 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
been accrediting overseas American 
Dependents’ high schools since 1947. 
It is normally planned to have a 
visiting teain visit each school every 
other year, as a means of keeping 
acquainted with the schools and 
their programs and as a basis for 
providing consultative services to the 
schools and their staffs. In order that 
as much of the school program as 
possible can be included under the 
NCA accreditation program, all of 
the high schools are organized as six- 
year, junior-senior high schools. 
Those in Germany range from size 
250 to 1400 with an average enroll- 
ment of 665. In France the range is 
from about 350 to 900 pupils with an 
average of about 600. Our one school 
in Ethiopia is at Asmara with an en- 
rollment of 90 students in the six 
years of high school. 

An early impression which I re- 
ceived concerned the sincerity of the 
military personnel for developing 
and maintaining good school pro- 
grams. This appears to be true at 


each level from the General Head- 
quarters Office to the Post Com- 
manders and to the Schools’ Service 
Officers. Tho money devoted to edu- 
cation of dependents is taken from 
the over-all military budgets, we find 
much devotion and dedication to the 
purpose of providing good educa- 
tion. Much ingenuity is shown by 
Post Commanders and their staffs 
in using available money effectively 
in improving education, and some of 
these men expressed justifiable pride 
in the improvements in facilities 
which had been made with limited 
funds. 


Interest of PTAs 

One might think that military per- 
sonnel stationed at overseas estab- 
lishments might not actively support 
parent-teacher associations with the 
same interest and enthusiasm that 
one might find in a stateside com- 
munity. On the contrary, I was much 
impressed by the active support 
which parent-teacher associations in 
these military establishments gave to 
the high schools. Rank or rate difte- 
rences among military personnel ap- 
peared to be inconsequential as 
parents expressed real concern for 
and gave solid support to the edu- 
cational program being provided for 
their boys and girls, Materials and 
supplies which could not be readily 
requisitioned thru military supply 
channels are provided by parent- 
teacher organizations. In their en- 
thusiasm they also bought a number 
of items of equipment which are 
allotted to schools thru military sup- 
ply channels and which might have 
thus been secured if they had been 
requested. Tho hospital medical 
service is available to the children of 
overseas military personnel, full-time 
nursing service is not provided for 
a school, To provide full-time first 


American teachers feel at home in the Asmara American High School, Asmara, Ethiopia. 
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aid service in a school the PTA’s or 
ganizes groups of mothers to take 
turns in maintaining at least one per. 
son with first aid training in the 
school at all hours. Many of these 
people are fully qualified and trained 
nurses. 

Teachers in the high schools visit 
ed are generally found to be wel! 
qualified and capable _ instructors 
Dr. Steele and his assistants devot: 
considerable time and attention t 
recruiting capable and well qualified 
staff members for the schools under 
his direction. The relatively rapid 
rate of staff turn-over does, however, 
present a problem for which there is 
no simple solution. Each new teach- 
er faces an adjustment period which 
seems to be more difficult for some 
than for others. If housing for the 
teacher and his family is available 
in the military compound, the prob- 
lem is relatively simpler than when 
living must be secured “out on the 
economy.” All teachers and _ their 
families, however, do have the ad- 
vantages of commissary and post ex- 
change privileges as well as the den- 
tal, medical, and theater privileges 
which are available to military per- 
sonnel. Teacher salaries are based on 
National Education Association ave- 
rages for cities with population of 
100,000 or above. The teacher and 
his family are also provided with 
transportation from the United 
States to the school and return. He 
also is provided with housing in the 
military establishment or is given a 
housing allowance, if military quar- 
ters are not available. 


Employment of Nationals 


In addition to a number of teach- 
ers who come from the United States 
for a year or two of experience in 
overseas schools, some teachers have 
been there since the beginning or 
shortly after the inception of this ed- 
ucational program, However, even 
among these teachers there is the 
tendency to want to change their lo- 
cale every few years. Native nation- 
als are used to teach many of the 
foreign language subjects which are 
offered in these schools; and many 
of them provide fine opportunities 
for American boys and girls to learn 
a foreign language from a person 
who is thoroly familiar with it. How- 
ever, qualified native nationals are 
increasingly difficult to employ under 
the LWR agreements which exist. 
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This seems to be especially true in 
Germany where the local economy 
nas been growing at a rapid rate and 
where the retirement program for 
teachers in their native schools is 
singularly fine. Teaching in an 
American school does not give them 
credit toward any type of retirement 
program. 

It was my feeling, and I think that 
it is one that would be shared by 
many teachers in Wisconsin, that the 
instructional materials and equip- 
ment were generally most adequate 
and of fine quality. The books, maps, 
charts, globes, models, and equip- 
ment for the various areas of the 
school program appear to be of fine 
quality and in ample abundance. 
Special attention has been given to 
the matter of developing adequate 
school libraries and those observed 
compare favorably with many of the 
better school libraries in Wisconsin 
schools. 

A general atmosphere of change, 
but with the requisite adaptability 
which such change necessitated, pre- 
vailed thruout the schools visited. 
This is one of the situations to which 
both teachers and students must give 
attention if these transfers are to be 
smoothly made, I was especially 
pleased to see some particularly 
fine examples of student and teacher 
activity in helping to orient incom- 
ing students into an ongoing pro- 
gram. Military persorinel are neces- 
sarily moved in keeping with mili- 
tary needs and expediency, and of 
course their families are likely to 
move with them to the next stations. 
We found it quite common for stu- 
dents in the upper years of high 
school to have attended 15 to 20, 
and as high as 22, different schools 
during their years in elementary and 
high schools, But we were pleased 
to see that many of these children 
seem to have thrived most success- 
fully on such varied school pro- 
grams, Certainly they had been pro- 
vided with many opportunities for 
adjustment and adaptation to new 
situations and they have enjoyed 
travel and sight seeing experiences 
which most adults could not match. 
It was gratifying to learn from these 
students of the confidence which 
they have in their schools and in 
their teachers, for they felt that they 
are getting good education and that 
these overseas schools are compar- 
able in their educational programs 
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and effectiveness to the schools 
which they had attended in stateside 
communities. 


Discipline Is Good 

One might think that discipline 
would be a problem in a schod] situ- 
ation with a high transient factor for 
both staff and students; but conduct, 
discipline, and morale are very high 
thruout these schools. It is apparent 
that these young people have 
learned to adjust to changes and 
new situations; they come from mili- 
tary homes that provide good basic 
discipline; and they share the con- 
cern of their parents for getting the 
best education which can be had. A 





Student Council in Willkommen, Germany, 
promotes German Orphan's Clothing Drive. 


goodly number of them have college 
ambitions and are earnestly trying 
to prepare themselves for the chal- 
lenge of college. They explained, 
also, that by living in the relatively 
sheltered environment of military 
communities, and without the de- 
traction’ of television as they had 
known it in the states, they found 
themselves doing much more home 
studying and reading than they did 
while attending stateside schools. 
They also spoke highly of the moti- 
vation and challenges which were 
provided by. their teachers. 

Our schedule was a rigorous one 
as we visited these schools, Typical- 
ly, we would plan to make a military 
courtesy call at or shortly after 8:00 
A.M. and then get to the high school 


at about the time classes started, We 
would visit in the school thruout the 
day and then plan to have a critique 
session with the staff, with the mili- 
tary personnel concerned with the 
school program, and with the PTA 
representatives from 4:00 to 5:00 
P.M. and then drive to the next 
school location during the evening. 
When in Germany we _ normally 
traveled from one school to another 
by Army sedan. Our schedule al- 
lowed only a day for the visitation of 
each school, whether the enrollment 
was large or small. In France the 
distances between schools is much 
greater than they are in Germany. 
We, therefore, felt fortunate in hav- 
ing an Army “Otter” plane made 
available to us in getting from one 
community to the other, for this 
saved much time which would other- 
wise have been spent in driving rela- 
tively long distances on French 
roads. In Germany the autobahns 
provide good motor roads between a 
number of the larger communities, 
but we were informed that no com- 
parable system of roads is available 
in France. 

Our visit to the schoo] in Asmara, 
Ethiopia was a particularly interest- 
ing one. Our flight was arranged on 
the Ethiopia Airlines as an overnight 
flight with intermediate stops at 
Athens, Greece, and Cairo, Egypt. 


Our military establishment at As- 
mara is relatively small and so that 
school enrollment was by far the 
smallest of any that we visited—89 
pupils. The school, as was true for 
each of the schools that we visited, 
housed American. teachers and 
American children so that one felt 
perfectly at home in the classrooms. 

As I look back upon this exper- 
ience and the opportunities which it 
provided for me to see the secondary 
school programs which are being 
made available to our American boys 
and girls living with their families 
in overseas locations, I am the more 
impressed with the fine educational 
opportunities which are provided for 
them. In addition to having the 
benefits of a good American educa- 
tion, they also have the unique op- 
portunities which each area offers to 
them to get acquainted, in some de- 
gree, with the people of a different 
nation. It is my hope that’ these 
mutual experiences will yield an ex- 
tra dividend in terms of improved 
international understanding. 











State, Congressional 
and 
Legislative Officers 
Elected 
November 8, 1960 


STATE OFFICERS 
(Term two years; Expiring, January 7, 1963) 

Governor—GayLorp A. NExson, 101 Cambridge Road, Madison, 
Dem. 

Lieutenant Governor—WaRREN P. KNow es, New Richmond, 
Rep. 

Giduetare of State—Rospert C. ZIMMERMAN, 2810 Arbor Drive, 
Madison, Rep. 

State Treasurer—DeNa A. SMitH, 1628 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Rep. 

Attorney General—Joun W. ReyNo.ps, 1025 Cherry St., Green 
Bay, Dem. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 
(Term six years ) 
ALEXANDER WiteEy, Chippewa Falls, Rep. (Term expires Jan. 3, 
1963 ) 
WiLt1AM ProxmirE, Route 4, Madison, Dem. (Term expires 
Jan. 3, 1965) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(Term two years; Expiring, January 3, 1963) 
District 
lst—Henry C. ScCHADEBERG, Burlington, Rep. 
2nd—Rosert W. KaAsTENMEIER, 214 N. First St., Watertown, 
Dem. 

3rd—VERNON W. Tuomson, Richland Center, Rep. 
4th—CLeMENT J. ZasLocki, 3245 W. Drury Lane, Milwaukee, 


Dem. 

5th—Henry §. Reuss, 2773 N. Maryland Ave., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 

6th—Witu1aM K. Van Pett, 47 Oaklawn Ave., Fond du Lac, 
Rep. 


7th—MELVIN R. Lairp, Marshfield, Rep. 

8th—JouHn W. Byrnes, 201 Main St., Green Bay, Rep. 
9th—LestTer R. Jonnson, Black River Falls, Dem. 
10th—ALvin E. O’Konsk1, Mercer, Rep. 


STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS 
1961-1964 


(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in odd-numbered 
districts, January, 1963; in even-numbered districts, 
January, 1965) 

District 
lst—ALFrep A. Laun, Jr., Kiel, Rep. 
2nd—Leo P. O’Brien, 1010 Cherry St., Green Bay, Rep. 
3rd—Casimir Kenpziorski, 2025 S. 14th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
4th—Jerris Leonard, 9420 N. Sleepy Hollow Lane, Milwau- 
kee, Rep. 
5th—JAMEs B. BRENNAN, 2813 N. 87th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 


POLITICAL COMPOSITION OF 1961 LEGISLATURE 


Assembly: 
45 Democratic 
55 Republican 


Senate: 
13 Democratic 
20 Republican 
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6th—WiLtiaAM R. Moser, 3404 W. State St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
7th—LELAND S. McParvanp, 3764 E. Armour Ave., Cudahy, 
Dem. 
8th—ALLEN J. Bussy, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, Rep. 
9th—NorMAN SussMAN, 1232 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
10th—Rosert P. KNow.es, New Richmond, Rep. 
11th—Ricuarp J. Zasorski, 713 S. 21st St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
12th—Ciirrorp W. Kruecer, Merrill, Rep. 
13th—Frank E. Panzer, Route 1, Brownsville, Rep. 
14th—GeraLp D. Lorce, Bear Creek, Rep. 
15th—Perer P. Carr, 524 N. Garfield Ave., Janesville, Rep. 
16th—Cart W. THompson, Stoughton, Dem. 
17th—Rosert S. Travis, Platteville, Rep. . 
18th—WaLter G. HoLLanpeEr, Route 1, Rosendale, Rep. 
19th—WituiaM A. Dranem, 116% W. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah, 
Rep. 
20th—Ernest C. Keppter, 909 New York Ave., Sheboygan, Rep. 
21st—Lynn E. Staipaum, 904 Montclair Drive, Racine, Dem. 
22nd—Earut D. Morton, 4102 Wilson Road, Kenosha, Rep. 
23rd—Howarp W. Cameron, Rice Lake, Dem. 
24th—JouNn M. Porter, Port Edwards, Rep. 
25th—Carv E. Lauri, 2710 N. 22nd St., Superior, Dem. 
26th—Horace W. Witkiz, 3810 Council Crest, Madison, Dem. 
27th—Jess Minver, Richland Center, Rep. 
28th—Davis A. DONNELLY, 131 S. Barstow St., Eau Claire, Dem. 
29th—Rosert W. Dean, Rothschild, Dem. 
30th—REUBEN LaFave, 636 Brazeau Ave., Oconto, Rep. 
3lst—J. Eart Levericu, Route 1, Sparta, Rep. 
32nd—RayMonp C. Bice, 2406 State St., La Crosse, Rep. 
33rd—CueEster E. Dempsey, Route 1, Hartland, Rep. 


MEMBERS OF WISCONSIN ASSEMBLY BY DISTRICTS 
1961-1962 


(Terms expire 2nd Wednesday of January, 1963) 


Adams, Juneau and Marquette—Louis C. RoMELL, Route 1, 
Adams, Rep. 
Ashland and Bayfield—Roserr F, BAraBe, Mellen, Dem. 


Barron—THomas Sr, ANGELO, Route 1, Cumberland, Rep. 

Bayfield—(See Ashland ) 

Brown, Ist—JEROME F, Quinn, 137 N. Oakland St., Green Bay, 
Rep. 

Brown, 2nd—ALEXANDER R, Grant, 2707 Lola Drive, Green Bay, 
Rep. 

Brown, 3rd—CLetus VANDERPERREN, Route 5, Green Bay, Dem. 

Buffalo, Pepin and Pierce—Rosert I. Jounson, Route 2, Mon- 
dovi, Rep. 

Burnett and Polk—Harvey L. DurHoumM, Luck, Dem. 


Calumet—Gizert J. Hipke, 2109 Park St., New Holstein, Rep. 

Chippewa—Cuirrorp E. Dorr, 820 Wilson St., Chippewa Falls, 
Dem. 

Clark—Frank L. Nikotay, Abbotsford, Dem. 

Columbia—Everetr V. BipweLi, 612 W. Edgewater St., Port- 
age, Rep. 

Crawford and Richland—Mitrorp C. Kinrz, Route 2, Richland 
Center, Rep. 
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Dane, lst-NormMan C. ANDERSON, 3401 Dawes St., Madison, 
Dem. 
Dane, 2nd—Frep A. Risser, 406 W. Shore Drive, Madison, Dem. 
Dane, 3rd—Rosert O. UrEuuinc, 4330 Keating Terrace, Madi- 
son, Rep. 
Dane, 4th—JeERoME L. BLAsKa, Route 2, Sun Prairie, Dem. 
Dane, 5th—-Davin D. O’Ma.tey, 315 W. Main St., Waunakee, 
Dem. 
Dodge, Ist—ELMER L. GENZzMER, Mayville, Rep. 
Dodge, 2nd—ELMeErR C. NitscHKE, Beaver Dam, Rep. 
Door and Kewaunee—LAwrENCE H. JoHNson, Route 2, Algoma, 
Rep. 
Douglas, lst—Reino A. Peraa, 824 N. 22nd St., Superior, Dem: 
Douglas, 2nd—FrRANK W. CHRISTOPHERSON, Jr., 2414 E. Sixth 
St., Superior, Dem. 
Dunn—WILLIAM E. Owen, Menomonie, Rep. 
Eau Claire, lst-THomas H. BarLanp, 2003 Altoona Ave., Eau 
Claire, Rep. 
Eau Claire, 2nd—JoHn PritcHarp, Route 28, Eau Claire, Dem. 
Florence, Forest and Langlade—JoHn R. Gray, Antigo, Dem: 
Fond du Lac, Ist—Eart F. McEssy, 361 Forest Ave., Fond du 
Lac, Rep. 
Fond du Lac, 2nd—FrREep W. SCHLUETER, Ripon, Rep. 
Forest—(See Florence ) 
Grant—Hucu A. Harper, 1016 W. Maple St., Lancaster, Rep. 
Green—Curist M. STAUFFER, Monticello, Rep. 
Green Lake and Waushara—FRANKLIN M. JAHNKE, Route 3, 
Markesan, Rep. 
Iowa and Lafayette—WALTER B. CaLvertT, Benton, Rep. 
Iron, Oneida and Vilas—Paut R. ALFonsi, Minocqua, Rep. 
Jackson and Trempealeau—MERLIN J. PETERSON, Route 2, Black 
River Falls, Rep. 
Jefferson—Byron F. Wackett, Watertown, Rep. 
Juneau—(See Adams ) 
Kenosha, lst-Grorce Mouinaro, 422-44th St., Kenosha, Dem. 
Kenosha, 2nd—RussELL A. Oxson, Bassett, Rep. 
Kewaunee—(See Door ) 
La Crosse, Ist-D. Russet WarTINBEE, 1444 Wood St., La 
Crosse, Rep. 
La Crosse, 2nd—Norsert NutreELMAN, Route 1, West Salem, 
Rep. 
Lafayette—(See Iowa) 
Langlade—(See Florence) 
Lincoln—Eaut A. Hinz, Route 3, Merrill, Rep. 
Manitowoc, Ist—Huco E. Voce, 1409 S. 12th St., Manitowoc, 
Dem. 
Manitowoc, 2nd—Everett E. Bouie, Francis Creek, Dem. 
Marathon, Ist—BERNARD A. RreHLE, Route 3, Athens, Dem. 
Marathon, 2nd—Paut A. LueprKe, 118 Secorid Ave., South, 
Wausau, Rep. 
Marinette—Ropert D. Hasse, Marinette, Rep. 
Marquette—(See Adams) 
Milwaukee, Ist—Louis L. Merz, 5373 N. 13th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
2nd—FrRaNk G. Dionesopu.os, 2129 W. Walnut 
St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
3rd—ANGELO F. Greco, 1680 N. Franklin Place, 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
4th—FrankK E. SCHAEFFER, JR., 1623 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Dem. 
5th—Mark W. Ryan, 2560 N. 35th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
6th—Isaac N. Coccs, 928 W. Meinecke Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
7th—-ALLEN J. FLANNIGAN, 2605 W. Auer Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
8th—ApriAN J. MaANvers, 1315 S. 35th St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
9th—Cuares J. Scumipt, 4046 N. 48th St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
LOth—Freperick P. KEssLEr, 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
1lth—RaymMonp J. Tosrasz, 2235-A S. 28th St., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
12th—ALBert R. Tavycu, 2010 S. 15th St., Milwau- 
waukee, Dem. 
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13th—Ervin MuELLER, 329 E. Chambers St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 

14th—Ricuarp C. Nowaxowskl1, 3148 S. 15th St., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 

15th—WILFRED SCHUELE, 3036 N. 84th St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 

16th—WayNneE F. Wuirtrow, 1348 N. 44th St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 

17th—JoHNn E. McCormick, 2954 S. Wentworth 
Ave., Milwaukee, Dem. 

18th—MicHaEL J. Barron, 2730 N. Bartlett Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem, 

19th—NiteE W. Sorx, 6266 N. Santa Monica Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Rep. 

20th—GLEN E. POMMERENING, 2338 N. 88th St., 
Wauwatosa, Rep. 

21st—Rosert A. Couns, 10402 W. Hillside Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 

22nd—Rosert T. Huser, 2217 
Allis, Dem. 

23rd—Rosert ScuMuipt, 2920 S. 124th St., West, 
Allis, Dem. 

24th—SHERMAN Sosocinski, 1807 Missouri Ave., 
South Milwaukee, Dem. 

Monroe—KyLe Kenyon, Tomah, Rep. 


S. 84th St., West 


Oconto—LLoyp BauMGart, Stiles, Rep. 

Oneida—( See Iron) 

Outagamie, lst-KenNetH E. Priese, 1206 S. Ritger St., Apple- 
ton, Rep. 

Outagamie, 2nd—Marvin Bassitr, 520 N. Main St., Seymour, 
Rep. 

Ozaukee—J. Curtis McKay, Route 2, Mequon, Rep. 

Pepin—(See Buffalo) 

Pierce—(See Buffalo) 

Polk—(See Burnett) 

Portage—NorMAN L. Myura, 728 Welsby Ave., Stevens Point, 
Dem. 

Price and Taylor—Vincent J. ZELLINGER, Route 2, Phillips, Rep. 

Racine, Ist—Eart W. Warren, 2809 Virginia St., Racine, Dem. 

Racine, 2nd—Roy E. Nave, 2400 West High St., Racine, Dem. 

Racine, 3rd—MERRILL STALBAUM, Route 1, Waterford, Rep. 

Richland—( See Crawford ) 

Rock, Ist—Witt1aM R. Merriam, Route 1, Janesville, Rep. 

Rock, 2nd—Davip J. BLANcHARD, 506 Chamberlain St., Edger- 
ton, Rep. 

Rock, 3rd—Grorce B. BeLtinG, 925 Bushnell St., Beloit, Rep. 

Rusk, Sawyer and Washburn—Wixuis J. Hutnrk, Tony, Rep. 


St. Croix—Wittiam W. Warp, New Richmond, Dem. 

Sauk—Watrer Terry, Route 3, Baraboo, Rep. 

Sawyer—(See Rusk) 

Shawano, THEODORE ABRAHAMSON, Tigerton, Rep. 

Sheboygan, lst-Henry A. HitLeMANN, 2810 N. 11th St., She- 
boygan, Dem. 

Sheboygan, 2nd—Harry L. Gesserr, Elkhart Lake, Rep. 

Taylor—(See Price ) 

Trempealeau—(See Jackson ) 

Vernon—BeRNARD M. Lewison, 11 S. Washington Heights, Vir- 
oqua, Rep. 

Vilas—(See Iron) 

Walworth—Greorce M. Borc, 613 Parish St., Delavan, Rep. 

Washburn—(See Rusk) 

Washington—ELMER SCHOWALTER, Route 1, Jackson, Rep. 

Waukesha, Ist—Vincenr R. MatHews, 530 Linden St., Wauke- 
sha, Dem. 

Waukesha, 2nd—Harotp W. CLEMENs, Route 4, Oconomowoc, 
Rep. 

Waupaca,—RicHarp E. PeErerson, Waupaca, Rep. 

Waushara—(See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, Ist—Wititiam A. StreIGER, 645 Wisconsin St., Osh- 
kosh, Rep. 

Winnebago, 2nd—FLoyp E. SHursert, Route 4, Oshkosh, Rep. 

Winnebago, 3rd—Davin O. Martin, 844 Reddin St., Neenah, 
Rep. 

Wood, Ist—RaYmMonp F. Hemnzen, Route 5, Marshfield, Rep. 

Wood, 2nd—Harvey F. Gee, 170 14th Ave. South, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Rep. 








A logical site for a program in outdoor education. 


ATURE provides the class- 

rooms and the instructional ma- 
terials at Pigeon Lake Camp, the 
summer school for teachers which is 
operated by the Board of Regents of 
Wisconsin State Colleges. 

Located in the wilderness of the 
Chequamegon National Forest, the 
camp is situated on a lake some four 
miles west of Drummond (southern 
Bayfield County) and lies almost 
equidistant between Ashland and 
Hayward. 

One of the few such summer 
facilities under the control of a sys- 
tem of higher education, Pigeon 
Lake Camp will start its second sum- 
mer of activities in June 1961. These 
activities include a Field Biology In- 
stitute, Outdoor Education and 
School Camping Workshop, Art 
Workshop and Forensics Workshop. 

The camp was acquired by the 
Board of Regents in the late summer 
of 1959 from the United States 
Forest Service under a “surplus 
properties” arrangement, During its 
inaugural summer session in 1960, it 
was used for a Field Biology Insti- 
tute sponsored by the Regents and 
the National Science Foundation, as 
well as a two-week Art Workshop. 


Purpose of Camp 

Its primary purpose is to provide 
natural facilities for the types of pro- 
grams which cannot be readily or 
effectively conducted on the nine 
Wisconsin State College campuses. 
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Understandably, then, the empha- 
sis is upon activities which can best 
take advantage of the natural labora- 
tory formed by the National Forest 
which surrounds the camp and its 
inhabitants. 

The camp occupies some 12 acres 
and 1,400 feet of shore line along 
the northern edge of the lake from 
which it takes its name. Close by are 
virgin stands of white pine, areas in 
various stages of ecological succes- 
sion, in fact everything necessary for 
strong courses in field biology. 

But tlie camp lends itself to much 
more than courses in field biology. 
It has been hailed, for example, as 
a logical site for a program in out- 
door education and school camp- 
ing, and such a venture is scheduled 
for the coming summer. 

Furthermore, the scenic beauty of 
the area’s placid lakes and turbulent 
streams, its forest depths and marsh- 
lands, admirably meets the aesthetic 
requirements of many art enthusi- 
asts. And within easy driving dis- 
tances are the docks of Ashland and 
the Twin Ports, the rocky cliffs of 
Lake Superior and the islands which 
hug its coasts. For these and other 
reasons, the Art Workshop sponsored 
previously by the Wisconsin State 
Colleges at “The Clearing” in Door 
County was shifted last summer to 
Pigeon Lake Camp. 

While primary consideration in 
programing is given to activities 
for which the environment of the 


College Regents 
Offer Classes 
At Pigeon Lake 


Nature provides classrooms 
and instructional material. 


HARRY BANGSBERG 


State College Board of Regents 
Madison, Wisconsin 


camp is best tailored, other activities 
which make less use of nature per se, 
save for its relaxing atmosphere, are 
scheduled when convenient. Major 
utilization, however, will be in such 
areas as field biology, conservation, 
outdoor education and school camp- 
ing, and art. 


Operation of Program 


Operation of the camp is centered 
in the administrative office of the 
Board of Regents of State Colleges 
in Madison, which is headed by 
Eugene R. McPhee, director of state 
colleges. Working closely with the 
nine State Colleges, the central office 
determines the types of programs to 
be offered during the summer, co- 
ordinates the drawing up of the con- 
tents of the various courses, and then 
selects the instructional staff on the 
basis of those best qualified within 
the State College system. 

This coming summer, for example, 
four major activities—each of which 
will be discussed subsequently—will 
be held at Pigeon Lake Camp. A 
Field Biology Institute from June 
11 to July 22, an Outdoor Education 
and School Camping Workshop from 
July 26 to August 12, and an Art 
Workshop and a Forensics Work- 
shop, which will share the period 
from August 13-26, round out the 
program. 

In addition, it should be pointed 
out that the Wisconsin State Colleges 
also sponsor Conservation Work- 
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shops at the Trees for Tomorrow 
Camp, Eagle River, Wis., from June 
18 to July 25, and from July 30 to 
August 16. 

Under the United States Forest 
Service, Pigeon Lake Camp was 
utilized primarily by such organiza- 
tions as 4-H Clubs and church young 
peoples’ groups. Under the Regents, 
however, priority is given to the 
scheduling of courses designed for 
inservice teachers who wish to im- 
prove or bolster subject knowledge 
in the courses offered. This is also 
the case for college students study- 
ing to be teachers or for an occupa- 
tion which might benefit from ex- 
periences gained at camp. It is ex- 
pected that high school youths will 
be present only when their presence 
might add to the instructional pro- 
gram for the teachers and college 
students. 

The present physical facilities at 
Pigeon Lake Camp can accommo- 
date 96 persons under somewhat 
cramped conditions, but the camp 
generally is operated under a maxi- 
mum limit of 60 participants plus 
the academic, kitchen and mainten- 
ance personnel. 

The architectural style is rustic. 
Most of the buildings have board 
and batten siding and split cedar 
shake roofs which go well with the 
forest setting. Participants are 
housed in 12 cabins, each capable of 
sleeping from six to eight persons. 
Each cabin contains individual ward- 
robes, shared chests of drawers, 
study tables and lamps, and each is 
heated by a new gas-fired unit. 


Institutes to be Held 

During the summer of 1961, an- 
other Field Biology Institute, spon- 
sored by the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Board of Regents, 
will be held at camp from June 11 
to July 22. In the summer of 1960, 
47 men and women who were teach- 
ing natural science in high schools 
and junior high schools attended the 
institute on NSF stipends. Of the 
total number, 26 were from Wiscon- 
sin, while the remainder came from 
as far away as Colorado and North 
Carolina. 

Major purpose of the institute is 
to provide a unique opportunity for 
these teachers to study plants and 
animals in the field under the super- 
vision of competent faculty mem- 
bers, foresters, game managers, and 
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An Art Workshop and a Forensic Workshop share the period to round out the program. 


conservationists. Directing the 1961 
program will be James Unger of 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh. 
Assisting him will be Clarence Mc- 
Nabb, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater; Car] Schildt, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire; and Jacob 
Shapiro, Wisconsin State College, 
Oshkosh. 

Six credits, graduate or under- 
graduate, can be earned by taking 
two of the four field courses offered: 
Seed Plants and Ferns; Algae, Fungi 
and Bryophytes; Vertebrate Zoology 
and Invertebrate Zoology. 

NSF stipends carry a $450 scholar- 
ship, $15 per week for each depen- 
dent (up to a maximum of four de- 
pendents) and a travel allowance. 
Applications for stipends must be 
made to the Board of Regents of 
State Colleges, Madison 2, Wis., be- 
fore Feb. 15, 1961. 

Largely in response to a growing 
demand within and without academ- 
ic circles for such a venture, an Out- 
door Education and School Camp- 
ing Workshop will be held at camp 
from July 26 to August 12. 

The three-credit workshop is de- 
signed for those men and women 
who are interested in these new 
fields. It will be particularly helpful 
to supervising teachers and admin- 
istrators, as well as to classroom in- 
structors and to college students 
preparing for a teaching career. 

It will assist teachers in becoming 
more perceptive of the natural world 
about them and its inherent educa- 
tional opportunities, It will provide 
learning experiences which will en- 
hance competency in outdoor skills, 
administrative procedures, leader- 
ship techniques, the use of basic 
materials and equipment, health and 
safety, and social living in a natural 
setting. The enrollment is limited to 
60 participants. 


The decision to hold two activities 
simultaneously—the Art Workshop 
and the Forensic Workshop will be 
in session from August 13 to 26— 
was dictated by the belief that par- 
ticipants in each required consider- 
able individual attention. This is 
particularly true of the Art Work- 
shop, which will offer two credits for 
work in painting and in design. As 
was the case last year, it will be 
headed by Henry Runke, assistant 
professor of art at Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, who is 
handling registration for it. There 
are openings for 30 persons in each 
workshop. 

Debate and drama-interpretation 
will be stressed in the two-credit 
Forensic Workshop, Emphasis will 
be placed upon the activities of the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic 
Association; the educative philoso- 
phy of participation, coaching and 
judging; skills basic to speech; 
coaching methods for each specific 
activity; demonstration and practice 
sessions; and tournament and contest 
management. 

Recreation, of course, is not neg- 
lected at Pigeon Lake Camp, altho 
outdoor activities are naturally em- 
phasized. Fishing in Pigeon Lake has 
been termed excellent, and there are 
abundant trout streams in the vicin- 
ity of the camp, Other activities in- 
clude supervised swimming, hiking, 
bird and animal watching, basket- 
ball, croquet, volleyball, softball, and 
horse-shoe pitching. 

Last summer, not only as a con- 
cession to “civilization,” but also be- 
cause of the national political con- 
ventions, a television set was _ in- 
stalled in the recreation lodge. It was 
observed, however, that in most in- 
stances students were too busy with 
other matters to be hypnotized by 
the machine. 











Teacher Training 


Last week, the state legislative 
council dealt a serious blow to ef- 
forts aimed at improving the quality 
of Wisconsin teachers. By a 10-3 
vote, the council rejected a bill that 
would have required all new school 
teachers to have a bachelor’s degree 
by the 1963-64 school year. Four 
years of college work are required 
for such a degree. Members of the 
council argued that the bill would 
result in the closing of the 23 county 
teachers colleges and would work 
hardships on persons who want to 
be teachers but can afford only two 
years of schooling. Fortunately, the 
legislators are not as lenient with 
the many young people who want to 
become doctors and dentists but 
who feel their funds won't permit 
complete training. 

If ever the quality of Wisconsin 
teachers, in general, is going to be 
substantially improved, there must 
be some sort of encouragement and 
compulsion from the state level. Per- 
haps there was a time when one or 
two years of teacher training was 
sufficient. That time has passed, al- 
tho two-year teachers are entering 
the profession every year, Such 
teachers are granted state licenses, 
which expire periodically and are 
not renewed unless the teacher 
shows some indication he or she is 
completing additional college work. 
This requirement is better than none, 
but it is a deplorably slow process 
for training teachers. And it helps 
perpetuate the two-year training sys- 
tem. 

Denied backing at the state level, 
some school boards are working at 
the local level to improve the calibre 
of teachers, Some boards won't hire 
young teachers who are entering the 
profession with less than a bachelor’s 
degree—and others will hire such 
teachers only as a last resort, when 
the only alternative would be none 
at all. Many boards have arrange- 
ments which enable their teachers to 
attend summer schools. However, 
there are still many boards, espe- 
cially in small communities and rural 
areas, that do not hesitate to hire 
two-year teachers. Admittedly, the 
boards’ decisions often are influ- 
enced by the limited funds with 
which they operate—and they feel 
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they must hire teachers who will 
work for less. 

More and more educational lead- 
ers—and an ever-increasing percent- 
age of the public, too—recognize the 
growing need for a minimum of 


four years of college training for 
teachers. Eventually, this goal will 
be reached, despite setbacks at the 
state level—Lake Geneva Regional 
News. 





Let’s Stop Playing Politics 
With Our Children’s Education 


Time and again we hear of critical 
shortages in our public schools. More 
than 132,000 new classrooms and 
135,000 qualified teachers are need- 
ed; nearly 3 million children are be- 
ing taught by unqualified teachers. 

In the election campaign last fall 
both parties acknowledged the need 
for Federal aid to education. Par- 
ents, congressmen, educators and 
private foundations—virtually every- 
one and every group concerned with 
school problems—agree that the 
Government must come to the aid of 
public education. Why, then, has 
Congress failed to furnish this aid? 

The answer lies somewhere in a 
confusing battle between and within 
political parties and among legisla- 
tors and special-interest groups. 

Two years ago a bill providing 
funds for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries was defeated in the 
House of Representatives Rules 
Committee. Last year the Senate ap- 
proved a similar bill; the House 
passed a bill providing assistance for 
construction only. Failure of Con- 
gress to reach a compromise killed 
both bills. 

Perhaps the largest single question 
raised in school-aid debates is Gov- 
ernment control versus state sover- 
eignty. Opponents of Federal aid 
claim that once the Government 
pays for school construction or 
teachers’ salaries it will then control 
programs and policy, areas in which 
states now have jurisdiction. But 
both the School Support Act of 1959 
and its successor in 1960 clearly 
stated that no Federal agency, officer 
or department could direct or con- 
trol any matters of curriculum, poli- 
cy or personnel in school systems re- 
ceiving aid. 

The situation is further complicat- 
ed by those congressmen who favor 
Federal aid for school construction 
but object to support of teachers’ 


salaries. Support for salaries, they 
contend, would invite the Govern- 
ment to “tell teachers what they 
must teach and how they must do 
so.” The argument is unrealistic. For 
if the Government can underwrite 
construction without interfering in 
curriculum and policy, why, then, 
would support of salaries necessarily 
lead to control of teachers? 


Altho there are no two clearly de- 
fined sides in Congress, two major 
opponents are working for and 
against Federal school aid on the 
outside. The National Education As- 
sociation, composed of more than 
700,000 educators, supports aid for 
construction and salaries with no 
governmental controls. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting private enterprise, leads the 
opposition to Federal school aid. 

Thru all the debates one fact re- 
mains clear: The voting public wants 
Government aid for its schools. Re- 
cent opinion polls show that three 
out of four Americans favor Federal 
aid to education. 

You can lend your support to ed- 
ucation by urging your representa- 
tives in Congress to carry out your 
wishes. If you believe as we do that 
our schools need the Government’s 
help, write your congressman and 
your senators, urging them to sup- 
port Federal aid to education in the 
87th Congress, which will convene 
later this month. Write the chairmen 
of the two congressional committees 
on education—the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor in the House of 
Representatives, and the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare in the 
Senate, Urge the chairmen to help 
initiate Federal school-aid legislation 
early in the session. 

Now is the time to insist that 
Congress stop playing politics with 
our children’s future—Tue Eprrors 
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LeRoy Peterson Joins NEA 
Staff to Direct Study for 
New School Legislation 


WASHINGTON—LeRoy Peterson, associ- 
ate dean of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Milwaukee area, has 
joined ‘the NEA Research Division on a 
year's leave to direct a special project de- 
signed to gather “In- 
formation Basic to 
School Legislation.” 

He is a past presi- 
dent of the WEA 
and a former direc- 
tor of research of the 
WEA. 

Peterson, who ar- 
rived at the NEA 
Nov. 29, has out- 
lined a tentative 
schedule for the 
study, subject to 
modification as the project moves along. 
It will be developed on a state-by-state 
basis thru the following chapters: 1. Popu- 
lation Profile; 2. Education Profile—Pupils; 
3. Education Profile—Teachers; 4. Educa- 
tion Profile—Facilities; 5. Education Pro- 
file—Programs; 6. Education Profile—Costs; 
7. Education Profile—Revenue; 8. Tax Pro- 
file; 9. Economic Profile; 10. Education 
Profile—Future. 

Each topic is expected to be expanded 
by presenting tables showing the situation 
in each of the states with necessary intro- 
ductory, explanatory, and summary mate- 
rials. Data will be presented in each table 
for 1940, 1950, 1960, and a projection for 
1970. Additional columns will show the 
trend over this period of time. 

The project will operate on a $67,000 
budget, and personnel, other than Peter- 
son, will include a research assistant and 
a secretary. 

Peterson expects that the findings will 
be particularly useful to state executive 
secretaries and state superintendents, and 
at the state legislative level. 





LEROY PETERSON 


Pres. Harry Jones Names WEA Standing and 
Convention Committee Assignments for ’61 





A MILLION 
OR MORE BY '64 


AASA to Study Methods 
To Up-Grade Profession 


WASHINGTON—Forrest E. Conner, 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, recently announced 
the appointment of J. C. Wright, superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the state 
of Iowa for the past five years, to the head- 
quarters staff of the Association, Wright 
resigned his post in Des Moines to take 
the position here during the first week in 
November. 

The Committee which Wright will head 
has a 12-year history of working to up- 
grade the quality of school administration 
at the top level. It has been concerned 
with accreditation, certification, and the 
improvement of preparation programs for 
school administrators. It is currently work- 
ing with the leadership of state depart- 
ments of education, institutions of higher 
learning, school boards, and state admin- 
istrators’ associations in meeting set stan- 
dards of preparation now required for 
membership in the Association. 








Poll of U. S. Senators Shows Gain for Federal Support 


WASHINGTON—A magazine poll of 
United States Senators which reflects wide 
backing for legislation granting federal 
funds for school support was hailed by 
James L. McCaskill, assistant executive 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, as evidence that the presidential 
campaig:: had convinced members of Con- 
gress such legislation has overwhelming 
public support. 

McCaskill, secretary of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission, said he thought that the 
general public all along has been ahead of 
members of Congress and even of members 
of the teaching profession itself in recog- 
nizing the need for federal school support. 

He welcomed as evidence of this the 
editorial in the January issue of Redbook 
magazine which is headlined, “Let’s Stop 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Playing Politics with Our Children’s Edu- 
cation.” The editorial cites public opinion 
polls showing that three out of four Ameri- 
cans favor federal aid for education. “If 
you believe as we do that our schools need 
the Government’s help,” the editorial con- 
tinues, “write your Congressman and your 
Senators urging them to support federal 
aid to education in the 87th Congress 
which will convene later this month.” 

Redbook’s poll of Senators, conducted 
in conjunction with its editorial presenta- 
tion, drew replies from 47 of the 100 Sen- 
ators. Of the 47 only six were opposed to 
federal aid. Of the 41 who favored it, 32 
thought that aid should be available for 
either school construction or teacher sal- 
aries; eight favored limiting aid to funds 
for school construction, 





WAUSAU—WEA President Harry W. 
Jones, principal of the John Marshall Ele- 
mentary School in Wausau, has announced 
the appointment of the membership on the 
several standing and convention commit- 
tees of the association, The appointments 
became effective Dec. 1, 1960 at the time 
the officers of the association, elected by 
the Representative Assembly on Nov. 3, 
took office. 

Esther Czerwonky of Milwaukee was 
the only new chairman named for the year. 
She was appointed head of the Welfare 
Committee to succeed Paul Loofboro of 
West Bend. 

By provision of the constitution, Presi- 
dent-elect Edith Luedke will serve on the 
Council on Education, and an Executive 
Committee member will serve on each 





HARRY W. JONES 
WEA President 
Wausau 


ESTHER CZERWONKY 
Chm., Welfare Com. 
Milwaukee 


standing committee. The appointments of 
the Executive Committee members to the 
several committees are made by the Presi- 
dent. The purpose is to coordinate all ac- 
tivities of the association by having one or 
more Executive Committee members on 
each standing committee. 

During January and February the com- 
mittees will hold their initial sessions and 
plan their course of action and recom- 
mendations which will be submitted to the 
Representative Assembly next November 
for approval. 


CONSTITUTION 


Melvin Frank, Tchr., Milwaukee, Chair- 
man 
Darwin B. Fogarty, Tchr., Roberts 
Robert Johnson, Dir. of Inst., West Allis 
*Howard C. Koeppen, Elem. Prin., Clin- 
ton 
Mrs. Katherine Rintelmann, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee 
Paul R. Schwandt, Elem. Prin., Oshkosh 
H. J. VanStraten, Co. Supt., Appleton 
Mrs. Lillian Zahn, Tchr., Eau Claire 
* Member of Executive Committee. 
** NEA Director. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown. If you 
decide to go ahead you don’t risk a 
cent,—you pay nothing in advance. 
We supply on consignment your 
choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with 
a band printed with your organiza- 
tion’s name and picture. You pay 
after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (66%% profit to you 
on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for in- 
formation about MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 




















po --o arn 
| Mr. GeorcE RAuscH, Dept. STM-1 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address — | 
Organization_ 
| Phone | 
| City _ State l 
ih sbi sali ech cenlcpaaalpeintosiipidalaa oa J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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R. G. HEIN 
Chm., Council on 
Education, Waukesha 


MELVIN FRANK 
Chm., Constitution 
Com., Milwaukee 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


R. G. Hein, Supt., Waukesha, Chairman 

Kathryn Bostrom, Tchr., Phillips 

Winston Brown, Co. Supt., Waukesha 

Homer De Long, City Supt., Eau Claire 

Paul Eberman, Assoc. Dean, School of 
Education, UW, Madison 

Ray Gotham, Dir. of Place., Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point 

C. L. Greiber, Dir. State Voc. & Adult 
Ed., Madison 

Cora Hansen, Elem. Prin., Big Falls 

*Donald C. Hoeft, Co. Supv. Tchr., Jeffer- 
son 

Paul A. Honzik, Elem. Prin., South Mil- 
waukee 

Lawrence B. Hoyt, Voc. Dir., Wausau 

Ralph G. Iverson, Dean of Men, Stout 
State College, Menomonie 

*Harry W. Jones, Elem. Prin., Wausau 

M. S. Kies, Co. Supt., Milwaukee 

Howard D. Lee, Elem. Prin., Shorewood 

*Edith Luedke, Tchr., West Allis 

Dale E. Morley, Elem. Prin., Mondovi 

Mrs. Clara Rau, Tchr., Mosinee 


**Henry C. Rowe, Elem. Prin., Beloit 


Marcella Schneider, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Ralph A. Schwartz, Tchr., Green Bay 

Paul Stelsel, Co. Supt., Fond du Lac 

H. H. Thies, Co. Coll. Pres., Reedsburg 

Florence Trakel, Tchr., Waukesha 

G. E. Watson, Supt., Dept. of Public 
Inst., Madison 


CECELIA KRANZFELDER 
Chm., Credentials 
Com., Chippewa Falls 


IMMANUEL LESCHENSKY 
Chm., Inter. Relations 
Oconomowoc 


CREDENTIALS 


Cecelia Kranzfelder, Tchr., Chippewa 
Falls, Chairman 

Fred J. Gichert, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Mrs. Everett C. Holterman, Tchr., Madi- 
son 

Ralph Lenz, Adm. Asst., Berlin 

Kenneth Lindl, Elem. Prin., Wauwatosa 


Robert E. Sang, Tchr., Sheboygan 








TAKE THE WORK 
OUT OF TEACHING— 
wrtle Lo 














AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CC 
Adv. Dept., Box 1643-TM1 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
for our 
Exclusive Library of 
Seven Craft Films 


16mm e sound e color 
Aluminum Designing 
Braiding & Lacing 
Copper Enameling 
Copper Tooling 

& Manufacturing 
Mosaics 

Pencil Magic 
Reed Weaving & 
Wrought Iron 
FREE on loan 
to schools, 


clubs, groups 


FASTEST WAY 
TO INSTRUCT— 43 
QUICKEST WAY 4 
TO LEARN | -:<3m 
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te vation 
cards 

‘SZV EME 
Male CUES 
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. ASKING” 








Now Ready 
The 1960-61 Issue of 


THE COLLEGE FACTS 
CHART 


Giving essential data about every 
college in the fifty States of the 
U.S.A.—including affiliations, de- 
grees offered, size of student 
bodies and faculties, costs, and 
other pertinent facts—in compact 
and easy-to-read form, 


Price 50¢ 


Write: The National Beta Club, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 97 ,N.J. 











Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Immanuel Leschensky, Vice Prin., Ocon- 
omowoc, Chairman 

Gerhardt W. Axman, Tchr., Manitowoc 

Mrs. Olga Dahlstrand, Elem. Prin., Rhine- 
lander 

Rebecca Frank, Tchr., Cudahy 

Marion Jacobson, Tchr., Wausau 

Mrs. Marguerite Lueschow, Tchr., Water- 
town 

Gerald D. McDermot, Tchr., Racine 

*Dorothy Rule, Elem. Prin., Madison 

Mark W. Seng, Tchr., Appleton 

Mrs. Dorothy Williams, Tchr., West Bend 





JACK MERCIER 
Chm., Public Relations 
Com., Wausau 


V. B. RASMUSEN 
Chm., Locals Com. 
La Crosse 


LOCALS 


V. B. Rasmusen, Tchr., Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, Chairman 

Ira S. Abney, Elem. Prin., Boscobel 

Mildred Anderson, Tchr., Janesville 

Harold R. Edmund, Co. Supt., Merrill 

*Eunice Fischbach, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Mrs. George Franson, Tchr., Wauwatosa 

Mary Lou Germann, Tchr., Rice Lake 

Robert S. Kupper, Elem. Prin., Manito- 
woc 

Mrs. Olga Martin, Co. Supv. Tchr., Eau 
Claire 

*Roy E. Tibbetts, Curr. Coord., Frederic 

Robert Welty, Tchr., Marshfield 


NECROLOGY 


Kenneth E. Emmons, Tchr., Marinette, 
Chairman 

Donald Jacobson, Tchr., Fennimore 

Mrs. Elva McKinley, Tchr., Fond du Lac 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Jack Mercier, Tchr., Wausau, Chairman 

*Allen A. Anderson, Elem. Prin.,; Spring 
Valley 

Mrs. Margaret Gustafson, Co. Supt., 
Kenosha 

*Ronald C. Jensen, Elem. Prin., Kenosha 

George Kanzelberger, Tchr., Manitowoc 

Gladys V. Madsen, Tchr., Milwaukee 

John O’Connell, Tchr., Big Bend 

Richard Turzenski, Elem. Prin., Brook- 
field 

Gaylord Unbehaun, Supv. Prin., Richland 
Center 

G. S. Wall, Tchr., Stout State College, 
Menomonie 

Norbert Walzer, Tchr., Beloit 

Edwin W. Zenisek, Tchr., Neenah 

(Turn to Page 24) 
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AMERICAN DESK... . 
MORE ROOM TO WORK... WITH MORE 
ROOM TO SPARE! 





EGULINE by American Desk 
Series 212 Student Desk 


From the popular Reguline group, the design that actually permits more units per class than 
ordinary small desks allow! Alternate book boxes permit staggered seating arrangements... 
the instructor can see each student and each student has an unobstructed view of the instructor 
or chalkboard at all times. Two adjustable models cover the complete height range from 
22” thru 29”. Shown with Series 45 Cluster Chair. 
Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray, Light Taupe 
Write for color illustrated Reguline brochure 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO TEMPLE, TEXAS 


BARTELS SUPPLY 


Formerly Hunt Supply 
Wautoma, Wisconsin 


ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


W. W. BAILEY CO. 
2123 Third Ave. 
Rock Island, Illinois 
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WEA COMMITTEES... 
(Continued from Page 23) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Gerald N. Kongstvedt, Tchr., Racine, 
Chairman 

Harold T. Davies, Elem. Prin., Jefferson 

Wm. Dunwiddie, Tchr., Neenah 

E. John Goodrich, Tchr., Appleton 

K. Marie Murphy, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Robert A. Peters, Jr. H. S. Prin., Beaver 
Dam 

M. C. Schmallenberg, Supt., Black River 
Falls 


RETIREMENT 


Lyman Olson, Elem. Prin., Beloit, Chair- 
man 

Ellen Case, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Bjorn Christensen, Tchr., De Pere 

Margaret B. Collentine, Co. Supv. Tchr., 
Darlington 

Marie Danielson, Tchr., Racine 

Ralph O. Eggert, Tchr., West Bend 

*D. E. Field, H. S. Prin., La Crosse 

Russell Gregg, Prof., UW School of Edu- 
cation, Madison 

Mrs. Mary Jane Irwin, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Norman L. Larson, Admn., Markesan 








insurance automatically, and 


permanent disability. 


409 Insurance Building 


IT PAYS TO SAVE! 


Your Credit Union paid a 4% dividend on paid-up shares for 1960—the 
highest dividend consistent with safety and sound management. 


IT PAYS TO BORROW! 


The rate of interest on loans is never more than 1¢ per month for each 
dollar still owed. That comes to only $6.50 of cost on a $100 loan paid back 
in 12 equal monthly payments, with no extra charges. 


IT PAYS TO BELONG TO YOUR CREDIT UNION! 


Because every penny you save up to $2,000 before age 70 will earn life 
Because your loan will be covered with insurance in case of death or total 


WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 





Date of Application 
Lonnisnt Meee: Be. coe aoe 
Single. ..n<<% Married ..--s-. 
Date of first payment 


granted up to 
security, such as 


loans 


Qualified 
offer 


please 


ear, or endorsers, ete. 
If you wish to offer endorsers as 
INGE o6c5 cece ee aes eee ewes 
in a oe cine pees entation 


If other security is being offered, give 
Husband's (wife's) occupation 
My total indebtedness is $----------- 
Do you own a car? ------ 
My teaching address is 


Name of my parents and their address 


Remarks: 


the above loan. ~~---- 


We approved 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, STOCK AND LOAN 


Por BROW OORT 266.00. weceeenpeccene 


point ke: WMOWS? cocnccs ABS nnncacns 
. Purpose of Wan ..2......-5.ee0cs 
signature only; on loans over $500, 


$500 on 
salary 


security, 
Address: 
Address: 
BeeTI: hicctcn tee ewdeennesnanes 


a== Mos. 
Metwere:GF BOGUS? oe ee oes 


My neaiary. is $-..-...-. per mo. for ~-- 


Make and year ~.---.-<. 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? —._.-.__-.---.--~_-.+--~-- 
My home address is -.- 2... -<~~-- 2 ee ee os sn ee sae + 


stock at 


Years in present position ~------------ 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19----, 
I hereby subscribe for one share of 


CREDIT COMMITTEE: Chr...-..---- 


assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


list their names below: 


BQIGTY Bemcwcnccucta 
Member of WHAT ....-..=.=- 


$5 per share. 
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Margaret Mary McGuan, Tchr., Baraboo 
Al Moldenhauer, Supt., Stevens Point 
A. R. Page, Asst. State Supt., Madison 
Alice Scott, Tchr., Oshkosh 

*D. E. Upson, Co. Supt., Janesville 





GERALD KONGSTVEDT 
hm., Resolutions 
Com., Racine 


LYMAN OLSON 
Chm., Retirement 
Com., Beloit 


WELFARE 


Esther M. Czerwonky, Elem. Prin., Mil- 
waukee, Chairman 

Bertha Dunn, Tchr., Ashland 

Edward Gollnick, Tchr., Greendale 

Irene Hoyt, Elem. Prin., Janesville 

G. E. LaDuke, Elem. Prin., Eau Claire 

*Alma Therese Link, Tchr., Oshkosh 

Weir McQuoid, Tchr., Watertown 

Daniel O’Connell, Elem. Prin., Sharon 

Edmund Olszyk, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Clifton E. Scheffler, Elem. Prin., Milwau- 
kee 

Marshall Taylor, Tchr., Wausau 

Clyde G. Wallenfang, H. S. Prin., Mil- 
waukee 

Willard A. Witzeling, Tchr., Sheboygan 

Esther Wolfgram, Tchr., Milwaukee 





UW Professors Conducting 
Survey for Indian Gov't 


MADISON—Four University of Wiscon- 
sin professors left Madison, Dec. 15 for a 
six-week survey trip to India. Henry Hart 
of the Political Science Department, David 
Shannon of the History Department, Mel- 
vin Freedman of the English Department, 
and Clifford Liddle of the School of Edu- 
cation constitute the survey team which 
will travel some 20,000 miles in India 
studying the possibilities of establishing 
several educational centers in India to 
which American professors may go to 
study Indian language and culture and 
which Indian professors may attend for a 
preliminary study of American culture be- 
fore coming to the United States for 
further study. 

According to Liddle, who has been edu- 
cational advisor to the Indian government 
for three years, the aim is to aid the In- 
dian professors to do for India what Amer- 
ican professors do for America. Eventually 
it will lead to an exchange of professors 
between the two countries, 

The program will not only improve the 
cultural relationships of the two countries 
but will also strengthen the technical and 
economic development of India. 


January 1961 
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Social Studies Teachers Ask for Inclusion in NDEA 


BOSTON-Social studies teachers at the 
40th annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (NCSS) held in 
Boston Nov. 23-26 renewed their demand 
for revision of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to include funds for students 
and teachers in the social studies field. 
They also voiced their protest against 
“loyalty oath” requirements by applicants 
seeking NDEA funds and urged Congres- 
sional repeal by means of amendment to 
this portion of the Act. 

A record crowd of delegates (almost 
1,800) elected a new vice-president and 
three members to the board of directors. 
The president and president-elect auto- 
matically took office on Jan. 1, 1961, hav- 
ing previously been elected to these posts. 
Emlyn Jones, professor of history and edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, assumed office as president, and 
Samuel P. McCutchen, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Social Studies at New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, became president- 
elect. 

Other Officers Elected 

Elected at the Thanksgiving meeting as 
NCSS vice-president for 1961-62, was 
Stella Kern, social studies teacher at 
Waller High School, Chicago. She served 
on the NCSS board from 1950-53, has 
served on numerous Council committees, 
has been a member of the NCSS House 
of Delegates, and is past-president of the 
Chicago Council and the Chicago Teach- 
ers Historical Society. 

The three new members of the board 
are: Hall Bartlett, professor of education, 
C. W. Post College of Long Island Uni- 
versity, New York; Harris L. Dante, pro- 
fessor of social studies education, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio; and‘ Victor 
E. Pitkin, consultant in citizenship educa- 
tion, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford. 

Keynote speakers at the NCSS conven- 
tion were Owen B. Kiernan, Massachu- 
setts commissioner of education, and 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Longer School Year 
Kiernan said that in order to meet com- 
petition and the Communist total commit- 
ment to education, American schools 
should remain open a full 12 months a 
year in the future. 


“A full school day and a full school 
year is a must,” Kiernan told the dele- 
gates. “The present practice of operating 
schools 180 days per year (or less) is a 
bequest of an agricultural society of the 
last century and is now as outmoded as a 
classroom lighting system based on the 
kerosene lamp.” 


National Goals for Education 

Canham reported to the teachers as a 
member of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mission on National Goals. He outlined 
the Commission’s recommendations calling 
for a detailed plan of improvement in 
American education at a cost that in 10 
years will be double the present public 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


and private outlay. He said the proposed 
program would cost taxpayers $33 billion 
by 1970. 

Canham said the Commission had 
agreed that small and inefficient school 
districts should be consolidated and the 
number reduced from 40,000 to 10,000; 
that every state should have a high-quality 
board of education; that two-year colleges 
should be within commuting distance of 


most high school graduates and the capa- 
city of graduate schools must be about 
doubled. 

Next year the Council will meet in Chi- 
cago for its annual meeting, and the year 
after in Los Angeles. 

The NCSS, organized in 1921, has been 
a department of the National Education 
Association since 1925. It has a current 
membership of more than 7,000, Execu- 
tive secretary of the group is Merrill F. 
Hartshorn. 








VALENTINE MAILING SERVICE 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journ 





in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 
tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 


February 9 or 10. 


Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 
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ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 

One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 

There's no charge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young people are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 





bright flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 


It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 
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TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers interested in teaching in the Ter- 
ritory of Guam starting August 24, 1961 
are invited to apply immediately. Enroll- 
ment is approximately 14,000 in the pub- 
lic school system of 20 elementary schools, 
2 junior high, and 2 junior—senior high 
schools. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's degree and 
valid teaching certificate in subjects or 
grades you wish to teach. Preference given 
to those with teaching experience. Higher 
level positions require additional educa- 
tion and experience. All secondary school 
teachers must meet North-Central require- 
ments. 


CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year contract. 
Furnished housing provided at reasonable 
rates. Transportation to and from place of 
recruitment and shipment of some house- 
hold goods provided at government ex- 
pense. Navy Clearance and health certifi- 
cate necessary for entry to Guam. 


ADDED OPPORTUNITY: Employment on 
Guam offers opportunity for Round-the- 
World travel at extremely low cost. 


For further information and application 
forms write: 
(regular U. S. Air Mail) 
Mr. John R. Trace 
Director of Education 
Government of Guam 
Agana, Guam, M. I. 








GOOD FOR ONE FREE 
og 


If you will clip this ad and mail it to 
the address below, we'll send you one free 
copy of America’s newest book review 


magazine, Books for Young Readers. 


Editors in publishing houses have said of 
it: ‘‘. . . very impressive . . . handsome 
layout . . . quality of book reviewing is 


high <-n<: 


Books for Young Readers reviews a selec- 
tion of the latest—and best—books avail- 
able for readers from kindergarten through 
junior high grades. And it's illustrated— 
with pictures taken directly from books 


reviewed, 


We'd like to show you our magazine. And 


with it, you'll receive a low-rate intro- 


ductory subscription offer. No obligation 
for looking. Write today for your free copy 
to: Books for Young Readers Magazine, 


18288 Prevost Ave., Detroit 35, Michigan. 
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Educational Leaders Seek 
To Improve Math Teaching 


MADISON—A voluntary effort to im- 
prove the teaching of mathematics in the 
junior and senior high schools of Wiscon- 
sin will be launched in February by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
the Wisconsin State Colleges, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Inaugural meetings of this pilot improve- 
ment program will be held Feb. 11 at 10 
A.M. at the State Colleges, except Stout 
at Menomonie, and on the Milwaukee and 
Madison campuses of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Lecture-Approach Avoided 

At these sessions in various parts of the 
state, the junior and senior high school in- 
structois present will determine precisely 
what aspects of mathematics instruction 
they wish to discuss. There will be con- 
scious avoidance of the lecture-approach 
in favor of group discussions on such mat- 
ters as modern trends and problems in 
mathematics. 

Special materials to be used include 
some produced by the School Mathemat- 
ics Study Group, University of Illinois’ 
School Curriculum on Mathematics, Mary- 
land University’s Mathematics Program, 
and Ball State Teachers College Mathemat- 
ics Program. 

Voluntary Program 

Officials connected with the new ven- 
ture emphasized the hope that when teach- 
ers became more familiar with new mate- 
rials and techniques they will try them 
out in their classrooms and report results 
back to their groups. 

The entire movement is voluntary and 
dedicated to the goal of better teaching. 
Those attending the scheduled six sessions 
will not receive academic credit, while the 
instructors from the State Colleges and the 
University have volunteered their services 
in addition to their regular responsibilities. 

The Wisconsin Mathematics Council had 
a major role in stimulating the program 
and secured the cooperation and services 
of the various state agencies. 

Additional information on the inservice 
program may be secured from the chair- 
man of mathematics departments at par- 
ticipating institutions of higher learning 
and from Arnold Chandler, Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison. 





Wisconsin Teachers Trade 
Positions with Britishers 


MADISON — Four Wisconsin teachers 
have exchanged positions with teachers in 
England for this school year, and seven 
are teaching in schools of other lands on 
direct assignment. 

According to information from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Suzanne J. Gerhardt, 
Roosevelt School, Neenah, has exchanged 
positions with Marie P. Hotter of the St. 
Marks Church of England Primary School, 
Bromley Kent, England. Barbara J. Mich- 
aels of Bayside School, Milwaukee, is 
teaching in the Rose Street School, Gates- 
head, England, while Edna Taylor of 


England is taking her place in Bayside 
School. From Washington High School of 
Milwaukee, Elmer C. Waldschmidt is 
teaching English in The Training College, 
Worcestershire, England, and Philip A. M. 
Worner of The Training College is at 
Washington High School. Ruth B. Zillman 
of Philipp School, Milwaukee, is teaching 
in the Park Primary School, Doncaster, 
Yorkshire, England, in exchange with June 
I. Osborne. 


Assigned to Teach Abroad 


Among the Wisconsin educators who 
have received assignments to teach abroad 
are Alton L. Becker, Ripon College, teach- 
ing English in State High School, Taunggi, 
Shan State, Burma (renewed for second 
year); Bruce I. Bertram, West Bend High 
School, teaching English in Instituto Pro- 
fessionale di Commereio “Maria Letizia,” 
Italy; Jane E. Bjorklund, Monona Grove 
High School, Madison, teaching American 
Civilization in Secondary Schools of Fin- 
land; Zoe Ganos, Custer High School, Mil- 
waukee, teaching English in National 
Schools, Greece; Bronislaus J. Kamin- 
ski, South Milwaukee High School, South 
Milwaukee, teaching English and _ social 
studies in Breukelen, The Netherlands; 
Harold W. Sorenson, Vocational and Adult 
School, Manitowoc, teaching English in 
Pierce College, Greece; and. Margaret E. 
Sturr, Shorewood High School, Shorewood, 
teaching English in Japan. 

The two teachers from Paris, France, 
employed in Wisconsin schools, are Andre 
Girod, who is teaching French in his sec- 
ond year in the Appleton Public Schools, 
and Jean-Jacques Villaret, who is teaching 
French in the Chippewa Falls Public 
Schools. 





Lions After Men for Duty 
At Rosholt Special Camp 


ROSHOLT, WIS.—The Wisconsin Lions 
will operate a camp for the visually handi- 
capped at Rosholt from June 18 to Aug. 
16. The counselors of the camp will pro- 
vide instruction in boating, fishing, nature 
lore, and handicraft. 

Frank Hanna, director of the Wisconsin 
Lions Camp at Rosholt, is seeking six sin- 
gle men teachers who would like to spend 
the summer at this worthwhile project of 
the Lions and for their services receive 
their board and room and good wages. For 
further details write to Frank Hanna at 
Rosholt, Wis. 


Desegregation in Public Colleges 


More than half of the South’s public 
colleges have abolished their previous 
racial restrictions against students. Of 199 
predominately white public colleges, 116 
are desegregated; of the 38 predominately 
Negro colleges, 14 are desegregated. Thus, 
out of a total of 237 tax supported insti- 
tutions, 130 are desegrated. 

South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi have not yet admitted a Negro 
student into a white college. 


January 1961 
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Public Library Management 
Institute to Be Feb. 27-28 


MADISON-S. Janice Kee, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
announces that the 8th Public Library 
Management Institute, Public Library— 
Public School Relationship, will be held 
at the Wisconsin 
Center, Madison, on 
Feb. 27-28, Co-op- 
erating with the 
Free Library Com- 
mission in sponsor- 
ing this institute are 
the Department of 
Public Instruction 
and the Wisconsin 
Library Association, 
the Library School, 
University of Wis- 
consin, and the Wis- 
consin Education Association. 





ae Salah 
GEORGE E. WATSON 


The program is designed to be of inter- 
est to school administrators, directors of 
public libraries, and school and_ public 
librarians. serving students of secondary 
and elementary school age. George Wat- 
son, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and member of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, will be the keynote 
speaker, 

Since attendance will be limited to 200, 
priority will be given to community teams 
representing the public library, the public 
school, and the college or university train- 
ing librarians, school administrators and 
teachers, or a team representing the pub- 
lic library and the public school. 


Poor Physical Picture Is 
Revealed by AAHPER Study 


WASHINGTON — Physical comparisons 
between British and American young peo- 
ple reveal “a very poor physical picture 
in this nation,” according to a study re- 
cently released by the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation (AAHPER), an NEA depart- 
ment. 

A similar study conducted several months 
ago with Japanese and American youth 
also showed American children lagging. 
Comparisons were made on the basis of 
the AAHPER physical fitness test devel- 
oped two years ago to establish national 
fitness norms. 


Comparisons Shocking 

Results of the British-American study 
were reported to some 300 city and coun- 
try health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion officials at an AAHPER conference 
held in Washington, Dec. 4-7. 

They showed British boys exceeding 
U.S. Boys in such tests as arm strength, 
abdominal endurance, speed and agility, 
speed and endurance for sustained activity. 
Only in arm power (throwing) did Amer- 
icans surpass the British. For girls, the 
story was similar. In fact, at ages 10 and 
11, British girls exceeded U. S. boys in en- 
durance for sustained activity. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The comparisons were called “shocking” 
by Louis E. Means, AAHPER director of 
special projects, who worked closely with 
the men who conducted the tests. They 
were Richard H. Pohndorf of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and William R. Campbell 
of St. Luke’s College, Exeter, Eng. 

“The comparisons,” said Means, “cannot 
be lightly regarded or glossed over easily. 
They should provoke serious thought and 
stimulate universal organized action be- 
fore it is too late. They reveal quite inti- 
mately that the rapidly changing mode of 
American life—passive activities, motorized 
travel, and ‘spectatoritis’—is leaving its im- 
print on American youth.” 


What’s Ahead in Education 
During Critical Sixties 


WASHINGTON — Our traditional 180- 
day school term will soon become 200; 
many school systems may have an eight- 
hour school day by 1970; and the “all 
year school” is coming, probably in the 
form of a greatly expanded and improved 
summer school, predicts Sam M. Lambert, 
director of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. 

Lambert says parents will demand more 
kindergarten and nursery school-programs, 
and most communities of 50,000 or more 
will have their own junior colleges. 
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TEACH IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, Bachelor's degree required, 
single, 2 years experience, travel costs paid by 


school. 
Openings: 
Elementary—kg.—6 


Junior High—Home Ec. 
Administration 


Library, Soc. Studies 


Recruiting in Chicago March 9-10 


Air mail inquiries to: 
JAMES MURRAY, Superintendent 
Apartado 290, Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 

















ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten through university on a 
ation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 








NEA Gathers Vital Facts on 


WASHINGTON — Enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
current year has reached 37.2 million, an 
increase of 1.2 million over last year, the 
National Education Association announced 
on Dec. 14. 

The enrollment figures, and a vast array 
of other statistics comparing current data 
with those for a year ago and a decade 
ago, and breaking these figures down state 
by state, are included in Estimates of 
School Statistics, 1960-61, published by 
the NEA Research Division. 

Enrollment in elementary schools, the 
report shows, is up 32.9% in the last 10 
years, but high-school enrollment is up 
76.6%, for an overall increase of 44.4%. 
The school-age population (5 to 17 years) 
has been growing 2% times as fast as the 
general population. This year one out of 
every four in the total population is in the 
school-age group. 

Growth of Instructional Staff 

The instructional staff in the schools 
grew to 1,526,079 this year of whom 
1,408,962 are classroom teachers. The 
number of classroom teachers represents a 


| gain of 51.9% over the number in 1950- 





51. Thruout the period 1950-51 to 1960- 
61 the percentage of teachers with emer- 
gency certificates has remained relatively 











EUROPE 1961 
STUDY AND TRAVEL 


Classes in Leading European Universities Combined with Instruction while Travelling 
to Meet American Requirements for Academic Credit 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

French Language, Literature, History, Art, com- 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) 
bined with five country European tour. 

June 9—August 31 


June 14—August 31 


tour of Europe. 


June 30-September 4 (66 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 
Art, Music, Culture, Italian Language, History and Literature, 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 
plus 5 country tour of Europe. 


June 10—September 1 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 
Russian Language and Civilization, four weeks preliminary study 


RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR 
in LONDON and four weeks in RUSSIA. 


June 9—August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 
INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner while 
travelling in Europe, full board in Russia, full board while attending the courses, tuition, 


all sightseeing and transfers. 


(84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Language, History, Geography, Literature, Philosophy, 
Music and tour of ENGLAND—SPAIN—FRANCE. 

(78 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German Language, History and Civilization, plus 7 country 


CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 





OFF THE BEATEN TRACK PATHFINDER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD Aboard the luxurious, air conditioned 28,000 ton ‘‘HIMALAYA" 
of the Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions in the world's most exciting cities: 
HONOLULU— TOKYO—HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY—NAPLES. With four 
days in LONDON and return to New York by jet flight. All meals, transportation, sight- 
seeing and hotels. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. July 11—September 4. 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN Aboard the ‘“‘ARKADIA" of the Greek Line to ENGLAND— 
FRANCE—through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA—-RUMANIA—BULGARIA—YUGOSLAVIA— 
HUNGARY—CZECHOSLOVAKIA—POLAND and sail home from GERMANY. June 9— 
August 10. All hotels, transportation, all meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, all 
sightseeing and transfers. TOTAL PRICE—$1472.00. 
EUROPE AT LEISURE LONDON—Stay in a castle on the Rhine—relax in Lucerne and 
charming Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. Trans-Atlantic 
aboard the ‘“‘ARKADIA"’, all hotels, two meals per day in Europe, all meals on board 
ship, all transportation, sightseeing and transfers. July 21—September 13. ALL INCLUSIVE 
PRICE—-$1199.00. 
For further information write: 
LANSZEAIR TRAV SC SER CE, 


eo eo i ee ee a 


INC. 


Washington, D. C. 


1026 














Enrollments and Costs 


constant. The.number grew from 75,079 
to 93,917, but the percentage figure fell 
from 8.1 to 6.7. 

The average annual salary of the in- 
structional staff this year is $5,389, up 
4.5% from last year and up 72.4%, com- 
pared with 1950-51. For classroom teach- 
ers the average annual salary this year is 
estimated at $5,215, a gain of 4.4% over 
last year. 


Number of Districts 


The report shows a drastic cutback over 
the years in the number of school districts, 
reflecting reorganizations and consolida- 
tions to improve educational facilities. 
There are 37,153 school districts this year, 
fewer than half of the 83,614 in 1949-50, 


Total expenditures of the schools this 
year will be an estimated $16.4 billion, up 
$1.2 billion from last year and up 153% 
from the $6.5 billion for 1950-51. Ex- 
penditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance rose from $224 in 1950-51 to 
$390 this year. Among the states there is a 
wide range in expenditures per pupil, with 
seven reporting less than $250 for the 
1960-61 year, and two reporting $585. 

Total revenue receipts of the schools 
(excluding $2.9 billion from sale of bonds) 
will be $14.8 billion this year, up 149% 
from the $5.9 billion for 1950-51, Of the 
total current, or revenue receipts, 56.3% 
are to be derived from local sources, 40.1% 
from state sources, and 3.6% from the fed- 
eral government. These percentages vary 
only slightly from the division reported 
for 1950-51. 


Source of Information 


The NEA estimates were developed 
with the co-operation of state departments 
of education and state education associa- 
tions. Thirteen tables are included in the 
report to show state-by-state data. 

Copies of Estimates of School Statistics, 
1960-61 may be ordered from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
32 pages. 75¢. 


In Memoriam 


Maybelle Jamieson, 64, a Portage High 
School teacher for 32 years until her recent 
retirement, died suddenly at her home Nov. 
9. She was a graduate of La Crosse Nor- 
mal School in 1920 and received her 
bachelor’s degree from Lawrence College 
in 1926. Prior to joining the staff at Por- 
tage in 1926, she taught in Westby, Wild 
Rose, and Lone Rock. Miss Jamieson was 
active in her professional organizations. 

* * * 


F. J. Taylor, 58, mathematics teacher 
at Wilson Junior High School in Appleton 
since 1930, died Nov. 3 after a short ill- 
ness. He received his bachelor of science 
degree from the University of Minnesota 
and his master’s degree from Lawrence 
College. He has been president and treas- 
urer of the Appleton Education Association. 


January 1961 
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Pres. Kline to Address Wisconsin Local Associations 


MADISON—Clarice Kline of Waukesha, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation, will be in her home state to ad- 
dress several local education associations 
from Jan. 24-28. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to members of approximately 24 
local associations to attend a series of 
drive-in meetings and dinners scheduled 
in five Wisconsin cities. Pres. Kline will 


duties and responsibilities as leader of the 
world’s largest professional organization of 
teachers, she represented the NEA at the 
World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in Amsterdam, Holland. Hey serv- 
ices as an interpreter of the profession and 
function of the NEA are in constant de- 
mand thruout the nation. 

All teachers in the areas to be visited 


conclude her Wisconsin appearances by by Pres. Kline are invited to attend the 
joining in the discussions at the two-day meetings. 
conference of the Wisconsin Commission Miss Kline’s schedule is as follows: 
on Teacher Education and Professional Tues., Jan. 24, P.M. .......... La Crosse 
Standards in Oshkosh. Weed. Jan: 25.-P.M . 3. 022.6: Eau Claire 
Pres. Kline, who is on leave of absence Wed., Jan. 25, Evening Dinner ........ 
from her classroom teaching duties at - ........cscsceccncess Chippewa Falls 
Waukesha High School, has traveled ex- Thur., Jan. 26, Evening ...... Rice Lake 
tensively since she assumed the leadership __ Fri., Jan. 27, Forenoon ....... Waukesha 
of the NEA in July at the close of the Fri., Jan. 27, Evening .......... Oshkosh 
Los Angeles convention. As a part of her  Sat., Jan. 28, TEPS Conference . .Oshkosh 





YOURS ... 


This is your coupon service. You will 
need and want the materials offered here, 
so send for them promptly. No requests 
from children, please. Fill out the coupon 
completely and print your name and 
address. 


for the asking 


4. Information about a_ no-risk, no- 
investment Protected Fund Raising plan 
used by schools and school groups from 
Maine to California. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 


13. Cursive Alphabet Desk Card for each 
pupil in your class. Indicate quantity. In- 
cluded will be 24-page illustrated catalog 
of textbooks and supplies for cursive and 
manuscript handwriting. (Palmer Method) 
16. Light and Sight teaching aids for 
grades 4-5-6, for Jr. High science, for Jr. 
& Sr. High industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics. Includes teachers guide, Student 
materials, visual aids. (Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau) 

33. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


44, Brochure on a different kind of tour 


thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- © 


scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. (Eu- 
rope Summer Tours) 


68. Information for Transatlantic Univer- 


sity Tours. 1961 11-country European tour. 
(Dr. Felix Edw. Sharton) 

78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 20 dif- 
ferent tours for 1961 with 150 departure 
dates to Western Europe, Soviet Union, 
Middle East, and Around the World. 56 
pages well illustrated. (Maupintour) 

93. Reservation Card for craft films, 12 to 
29 minutes in length, on short term loans. 
Subjects include Copper Enameling, Cop- 
per Tooling, Reed and Wrought Iron, 
Aluminum Designing, Braiding and Lac- 
ing, and Pencil Magic. (American Handi- 
craft Co.) 

94. Folder outlines courses offered in Sum- 
mer School at Guadalajara, Mexico. Accred- 
ited program of the University Arizona. 
(Juan B. Rael) 

95. Sample Copies Social Science teachers 
interested in current history weeklies may 
receive enough free sample copies to give 
one to each of their students. The Ameri- 
can Observer is suggested for 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades and the Weekly News Re- 
view for the 9th, 10th, and 11th grades. 
(Civic Education Service) 

105. Folder describing in detail a 67-day 
“Holiday in Europe.” (Dr. James L. Dod- 
son) 

106. Descriptive Material on The New I 
Learn to Write writing program together 
with a catalog—price list of school supply 
items and other publications. (E. C. Seale 


Co.) 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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ATTENTION! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 














A two-color wall chart with pictures of 
every President from Washington to 
Eisenhower and 24 columns of fasci- 
nating information about each will be 
sent to you FREE with 15 or more 
subscriptions to either the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (for 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades) or the WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
(for 9th, 10th, and 11th grades). Copies 
of the 24”x36” chart may also be pur- 
chased for $1 a copy. 


These two current history papers are 
the best friends a busy teacher ever 
had. Both stress the historical back- 
grounds of today’s fast moving events 
and report them vividly yet simply. 


These long established weeklies 
maintain strict impartiality on contro- 
versial issues while presenting facts 
and opinions and leaving the student to 
draw his own conclusions. Richly illus- 
trated with newsphotos, topical maps, 
charts, and cartoons, they are compact 
enough to serve as a weekly assign- 
ment. Weekly study guides plus month- 
ly and semester tests—with separate 
answer keys—help teachers measure 
the effectiveness of their current his- 
tory program. Order now for second 
semester —quantities may be adjusted 
at any time. Sample cepies upon re- 
quest. 


Cwie Edsubten Srerstes, Show 
Serving the Nation's Chismenns from 
the Matton 4 Capital for 35 Years. 





on. EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
1733 K STREET N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Enclosed is my check for §.......................- 

for the material checked below. 

() Subseriptions to AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (grades 10-11-12)— 
60c per semester. 

€ J perenne to WEEKLY 
NEWS REVIEW (grades 9-10-11)— 
50c per semester. 

. ee of PRESIDENTIAL WALL 

RT—$1 a copy, Free with 15 or 

= Subscriptions. 


ONES, ocisissiccesncosaskendedcscuicabicbasisemcinrsavieans : 
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EUROPE 
1 Month e $775.00 


BELGIUM—HOLLAND—-GERMANY— 
SWITZERLAND—LIECHTENSTEIN—AUSTRIA 
—ITALY—MONACO—FRANCE 
—ENGLAND 


Special Weekly Departures in 
June and July 


Price includes—round trip from New York 
by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines, standard hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, entrance fees, tips and 
professional escorts throughout. Available 
their families and 


to teachers, students, 


friends. 


This is the outstanding tour value of the 


decade. 


For further information write to: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION) 
TWA Building 17th & L Sts., N. W. 
Room 714 
Washington, D. C. 











BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
our inclusive circle tours, planned especially 
for the teaching profession, departing and 
returning within normal summer vacation. 


GRAND—56 days in Europe, 19 


PeOMIIGS. os econ aac ances $1360 
CORONET— 37 days in Europe, 12 

RABIES: oso ae eee 1160 
NORTH STAR—33 days in Scandina- 

Wecene Bin ~~ «= 1195 
VIKING—43 days North Cape cruise 

and land tour, 11 countries ~_--- 1295 
OLYMPIAN—49 days in Europe, 14 

countries with Portugal, Spain, 

amapnig  E  S eelee 1595 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all 
European expenses included. Tours expertly 
conducted. Very early registration required 
for June departure. 








ky 
Organiza tion 


DITTMANN BUILDING | 





P.O. BOX 199 NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 








EUR DT & 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 
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RECESS TIME 


Page Webster 

First Steno: “How do you like our new 
boss?” 

Second Steno: “Oh, he ain’t so bad, only 
he’s kinda bigoted.” 

“What d’ya mean, bigoted?” 

“He thinks words can be spelled only 
one way.” 

* 2 ® 
Usual Prescription 

Shortly after the new doctor established 
his practice in the neighborhood, a society 
matron decided to invite him to dinner. 
She indicated “R.S.V.P.” on her invitation, 
but received a totally unintelligible note 
in reply. 

Not knowing whether the doctor had 
accepted or refused, she was in a quan- 
dary—until she thought of the druggist, 
who was adept at reading the illegible 
scribblings of medical men. 

She presented her note to the druggist. 
He studied it intently, went to the back 
room, and returned in a few minutes with 
a bottle. “There you are, madam,” said 
the druggist. “Four dollars, please.” 

+. = @ 

When holding a conversation be sure to 

let go of it once in a while. 
* & & 


A Point of View 


> 


“Young man,” said the stern moralist to 
the boy fishing on the creek bank, “your 
time must be very valuable. I’ve been 
watching you two hours and you haven’t 
had a single bite.” 

“Well, stranger,” the lad replied, “I con- 
sider my time too valuable to waste two 
hours of it watching another guy fishing 
when he ain’t catching anything!” 

a ee 

The world’s shortest sermon: “When in 

doubt, don't.” 
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mma ror ae cere LOW 
56 page book 

OF MAUPINTOUR’'S unique 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE Sia neeeES 
= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. # Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 
= Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) # Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. m Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. # Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. # The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalan see 
your Travel Agent or write now to MelvaA. 0 dham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


~Maupintour 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language and_lit- 
erature courses. Tuition, board and room, $245. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 








DR. SHARTON’S 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 
EUROPE — 11 COUNTRIES — $987 
ALL-EXPENSE, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
(All meals, transportation, excursions, sight- 
seeing, tips and taxes in Europe) 
Departure June 29—Six Weeks 
Excellent, air-conditioned luxury boats. 
Apply to: Dr. A. K. Stallman, 519 Glenwood 
Dr., Waukesha, Wis., Liberty 2—1734 





HOLIDAY in EUROPE 
67 Days $1350 


The Mediterranean to Scandinavia 
in the summer of ‘61. 
Write for Folder 


DR. JAMES L. DODSON 
Los Angeles Valley College 
5800 Fulton Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 











the 


4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
grams on the subject of Light and 


facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 

f economics, (4) industrial arts. 
oO Sent without cost to teachers in 


areas served by a BLBS Bureau 
utility sponsor. For free kit, 


= 
Light write: Better Light Better Sight 


Bureau, Dept. STM-2, P. O. Box 1647, Grand 
Central Sta., New York 17, N.Y. 


DUDLEY’S 


Educational Bureau—Since 1912 
We work for you to find the position 
you want where you want it. Write 


M. E. McCORNOCK, Director 
Iron River, Mich. 














January 1961 
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WHY DIDN’T THEY TELL US? 
(Continued from Page 32) 


by 1970 must be approximately $40 billion—double the 
1960 figure. It will then be 5% or more of the gross 
national product, as against less than 4% today.” 

We have quoted these statements to show the 
urgency for the citizens of Wisconsin to weigh care- 
fully the requests of our institutions of higher learning 
in their considered needs for the next decade, if we are 
to meet the demands placed on the individual and our 
society. The Governor, the Wisconsin legislators, and 
the state educational leaders cannot adequately pre- 
pare for the future unless the general public under- 
stands the pressures placed on our society by the un- 
remitting and uncompromising forces which prevail in 
the world. 

Teachers in every local community of Wisconsin can 
study the needs of education and encourage the discus- 
sion of the problems among leaders in your community, 
From the standpoint of political expediency you can- 
not expect your legislator to come out boldly in sup- 
port of state funds for higher education unless he has 
the encouragement of the folks back home. You may 
rest assured that he will be pressured by representa- 
tives of taxpayers’ organizations who think more of the 
few extra dollars they may have in their pockets today 
than they do of the strength of our democracy tomor- 
row or welfare of American children. Act now if you 
believe that more and better education is essential for 
our very survival. Never let it be said of this genera- 
tion that we provided too little too late for the protec- 
tion of our free society. 


NEW—NEW—NEW 


SMITH—BRUNTZ 
YOUR LIFE AS A CITIZEN 
REVISED EDITION 


This up-to-date, challenging course in citizenship 
gives a thorough presentation of the rights and 
responsibilities of the citizen and carefully de- 
scribes the framework of local, state, and Federal 
governments. Workbook, tests, manual and key. 





BRUNTZ 
UNDERSTANDING OUR 
GOVERNMENT 1961 EDITION 


Authoritative, sound, current—this edition of this 
popular text contains much new material on the 
rights of citizenship, unequal political representa- 
tion, and education. It covers local, state, Federal, 
and international government areas. Workbook, 
tests, manual. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Represented by: Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, 
Wisconsin 
Clayton Wright, Colby, Wisconsin 


Francis W. Turner, 310 South University Ave., Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin 
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rx OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN * MADISON 
& 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 


Attend class and study on the 
shores of beautiful Lake Mendota 
in Madison, Wisconsin’s “City of 
the Good Life.” 

The bulletin describes the full 
and diversified calendar, the 
varied courses, and the complete 
recreational facilities. This sum- 
mer you, too, can study under a 
distinguished faculty in the most 
pleasant summer surroundings in 


the Midwest. 





New Four-Week Session July 3 - July 28 


Enght-Week Session June 19 - August 11] 





4 Special Sessions 





50 Institutes and Conferences 


OO] sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN * MADISON 








Write Dean L. H. Adolfson for your copy of our 
new illustrated catalog. Just check and return the 
coupon below. 


( ) Catalog 


( ) Extra Information on special programs 
in the field of 


Name 





Address 
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EDITORIALS 


Why Didn’t You Tell Us? 


¢ Within the next ten years you perhaps will hear the 
question asked, “Why didn’t you tell us?” It will be 
from irate citizens of Wisconsin whose sons or daugh- 
ters have been denied admission to the University or 
State Colleges because thére is no room for them in the 
institutions of higher learning. Unfortunately it will not 
be until capable and deserving students have been re- 
fused admission to colleges that some citizens will be 
jarred into the realization that they should have listened 
to the advocates of reason and common sense rather 
than to have followed the Pied Pipers of economy. 

Now don’t misunderstand us. We, too, believe in 
economy and the saving of tax monies. We want our 
tax dollars wisely spent and not wasted, but we believe 
that money used for needed buildings, essential and 
well-equipped laboratories, and the best possible fac- 
ulty that can be assembled is an investment in people 
and not an expenditure which yields no return. 

In the early fifties the U. $. Chamber of Commerce 
published a 48-page booklet entitled, “Education An 
Investment in People.” It is a collection of colorful 
charts and meaningful statistics to prove that money 
put into education is an investment in America’s future. 
In the introduction it states three underlying theses of 
this particular publication and a previous one issued in 
1945. It says that: 1) there is a relation between years 
of school completed and the producing and consuming 
capacities of people, and that higher levels of education 
bring about greater economic understanding and 
greater participation in the processes of government; 
2) the 48 state levels of per capita retail sales, median 
incomes, magazine circulation, and other economic fac- 
tors reflect variations in material well-being that are 
related to their varying levels of education; and 3) that 
there is evidence both here and abroad that regardless 
of varying abundance of natural resources, economic 
well-being is related to the level of education of a 
people. 

What more evidence is needed to prove that educa- 
tion is an investment in people and not an expenditure? 

Our uncertainty about the general acceptance of this 
belief on the part of Wisconsin citizens and_ their 
willingness to make the investment in education was 
further emphasized thru our attendance at the Univer- 
sity and State College budget hearing before Governor 
Nelson on December 14. After the budgets were pre- 
sented which provide for substantial increases and after 
the reasons had been given for the increases, Governor 
Nelson expressed doubt about the public’s willingness 
to pay for the increased cost of higher education until 
the people feel the sting of enrollment restrictions. He 
further commented: “My prediction is that we won't 
sell the budget, that we can’t sell the budget, and that 
in four or five years youll be telling a lot of business- 
men that their kids will have to stay home. I predict 
that this will take place. If you ask the question of any- 
one in this state if he wants first-rate colleges and a 
first-rate University, he will answer yes, but the general 
attitude when it comes to first-rate financial support is 
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that we meet here and waste money. For the record I'd 
like to say I’m convinced that maybe you'll start to 
convince them in about five years when enrollment re- 
strictions come.” 

Altho there was some optimism expressed that the 
people would accept the increasing costs of education 
because of the larger enrollments and the demand for 
more and better education, we're inclined to agree with 
the Governor and to think that legislators will hesitate 
to vote for the substantial increases really needed to 
meet the demand for higher education in the next 
decade. In fact voting for higher budgets regardless of 
the need and justification has often meant political sui- 
cide for some legislators in the past. It is so easy and so 
effective to campaign on a platform to “curb taxes and 
turn the spendthrifts out” that it is sometimes difficult 
for the legislator with a vision of the future to survive. 

The case for support of the increasing costs of higher 
education may best be made by studies and recommen- 
dations from three significant sources. 

1. The University and State College budgets have 
been approved by their respective Boards of Regents 
and the Coordinating Committee on Higher Education. 
They have surveyed the facts and know that young 
people are here and will be seeking admission to col- 
lege within a few years. They are not of the spend- 
thrift and extravagant variety. 

2. The Rockefeller Report on Education entitled, 
“The Pursuit of Excellence,” published in 1958, says: 
“All of the problems of the schools lead us back sooner 
or later to one basic problem—financing. It is a prob- 
lem with which we cannot afford to cope half-heartedly. 
Education has always been essential to achievement of 
our political and moral objectives. It has emerged as a 
necessary ingredient in our technological advance, And 
now events have underscored its value in terms of sheer 
survival.” 

The Report points out that with a gross national 
product of $391 billion in 1955 the total expenditure on 
formal education in the United States ran just under 
$14 billion or 3.6% of the GNP. By 1967 with a GNP of 
an estimated $600 billion, educational expenditures 
would absorb about 5% of the GNP in contrast with the 
current 3.6% level. 

3. The Report of the President's Commission on Na- 
tional Goals, published in December 1960, makes this 
significant summary on education: “The development 
of the individual and the nation demand that education 
at every level and in every discipline be strengthened 
and its effectiveness enhanced. New teaching tech- 
niques must continue to be developed. The increase in 
population and the growing complexity of the world 
add urgency. 

“Greater resources — private, corporate, municipal, 
state, and federal—must be mobilized. A higher portion 
of the gross national product must be devoted to edu- 
cational purposes. This is at once an investment in the 
individual, in the democratic process, in the growth of 
the economy, and in the stature of the United States. 

“Annual public and private expenditure for education 

(Turn to Page 31) 
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SIGN OF THE GOOD LIFE 
IN WISCONSIN 


You are looking into the heart of the good life in Wis- 
consin, as 133 representatives of the people come from 
every corner of the state to Madison’s magnificent capitol. 
Through the years this State Legislature has played a key 
role in building Wisconsin’s great reputation for clean, 
forward-looking government. 


You will find the same marks of Wisconsin efficiency in 
WPS health care insurance: Surgical-medical-hospital cov- 
erage in one convenient package. Economical premiums 
based on local hospital room-and-board rates. Wide freedom 
of choice among plans for individuals of all ages and 
groups of all sizes. Sound planning and administration 
contributed by 3,600 members of the State Medical Society. 
Ask your family doctor about WPS, contact a district 
Office in Kenosha, Eau Claire, or Green Bay, or write the 
central office at Madison. 


SURGICAL 
&» MEDICAL 
> HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


THE DOCTORS’ PLAN F] OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WiSCONSIN * 330 E. LAKESIDE * MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-310] 
© 1961, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 





TURN-TOWLS CUT WASHROOM TOWEL 
COSTS IN WISCONSIN SCHOOLS! 


Every year an increasing number of Wisconsin schools are installing Mosinee Turn—Towl service in their washrooms. Why? 


Because the cost to use them is as low or lower than the cost of poor quality towels, Turn—Towl cabinets which sharply cut 


towel waste are leased and replaced free. Maintenance costs,storage and handling costs drop substantially. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 


320 S. Barstow St. 1007 Third St. 4929 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 1201 Williamson St. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WAUSAU, WIS. MILWAUKEE 16, WIS. MADISON 3, WIS. 











